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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE failure of the three-Power Naval Confer- 

ence at Geneva has had the result prophesied 

of it. America is to proceed at once with 
a considerable programme of cruiser building. 
It is a waste of time to blame America for this 
unpromising reply to the British Government’s 
recent cruiser ‘‘cut’’: that cut, excellent 
both as a gesture and as a practical piece 
of economy, was but a consolation prize for 
‘the Geneva failure. The failure itself has yet 
to be remedied. The most significant passage 
for this country in Mr. Coolidge’s Message 
is that in which he says: ‘“ There [at 
Geneva] we were granted much co-operation by 
Japan, but we were unable to come to an agree- 
ment with Great Britain.” Agreement has got 
to be reached. The alternative is obvious. We 
have heard enough about the idea of competition 
being unthinkable.”’ | Everyone is thinking 


Elsewhere our Geneva correspondent sums up 
the Anglo-Russian situation to date. One thing 
the Russians have shown at Geneva above ‘others 
is their anxiousness to re-establish contact with 
Great Britain. M. Litvinoff was punctilious in his 
approach to Sir Austen Chamberlain and seems to 
have been genuinely pleased with the somewhat 
negative result of his interview. It may be taken 
as certain that, despite the lack of surface 
encouragement accorded the Russians on this 
occasion by the Foreign Office, the discussions 
there begun will not be dropped. There is a 
definite move on both sides towards tapproche- 
ment—on this side from that most hopeful and 
unsentimental of all quarters, the City. When the 
City moves, it means business. Of the two diffi- 
culties in the way, debts and propaganda, the Rus- 
sians are likely on the first to be able to make a 
satisfactory offer and are extremely anxious to do 
so in order to secure the loans of which they are so 
urgently in need; the second is less simple, but 
not insuperable. We look for a resumption of 


ne it. negotiations in the spring, and all realists will be 
NOISE. , Remington-Neis 
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glad of it. Those who oppose it are kicking 
against the pricks of history. 


The postponed coal debate was as quiet as the 
incidents which caused its postponement were 
noisy. Nor was it much more effective. There 
was little evidence on either side of an attempt to 
get to grips with very pressing realities. The 
Prime Minister’s reason for not speaking at the 
abortive debate was peculiar. Why place the duty 
of concluding for the Government in the hands of 
a Minister whose Department is about to be wound 
up as unnecessary? Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister 
showed that the Government are doing something 
and are prepared to do something, and that trade 
in coal is better than it was two years ago. Un- 
happily, both owners and men are worse off, 
despite the paper improvement. Both sides 
are hopefully putting plasters on a _ cancer. 
Mr. Lloyd George was right. ‘‘Everybody knows 
that the thing is not being grappled with at all.’ 


It has got to be grappled with, and the men to 
do it are the practical men. When Sir Alfred 
Mond, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn and others with 
industrial experience got up, the debate took a turn 
for the better. Nothing new was said but some 
sound old truths were repeated. The numbers 
employed in the industry must be reduced ; drastic 
reorganization is essential; the opportunities 
afforded by science must be energetically applied. 
Pessimism will always justify itself in the end if 
accompanied by inaction. There is no good cause 
for despair. Within a few years science will 
probably transform the industry. ‘‘ We are 
really,’’ said Mr. Frank Hodges at Newcastle the 
other night, ‘‘ on the threshold of a new era. We 
are beyond the experimental stage in obtaining oil 
from coal.’’ This is taking a new and welcome 
kind of coals to Newcastle, but it can have had 
little present comfort for the unemployed miners 
of the district. The years between have to be 
filled and our export trade rehabilitated. 


There will doubtless be a great deal of opposi- 
tion to the issue of Premium Bonds in this country 
if the proposal, now tentatively put forward, 
reaches the stage at which there is a possibility 
of the Government adopting it. Twenty years 
ago the idea would have been unthinkable; now, 
we imagine, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
think very hard about it. We hope both he and 
the Government will say ‘‘Yes.’? The scheme has 
many things to recommend it. By putting the 
proceeds to the conversion of debt it would provide 
the means for effecting one of those large-scale 
economies which alone can make any real dif- 
ference to taxation, and that in itself is an 
extremely formidable argument in its favour. It 
will be called an incitement to gambling, but it is 
a gamble on which the gambler cannot lose. He 
gets his money back, with interest, anyhow. 
Moreover, it is equally an incitement to saving, 
and few will deny the usefulness of that. A man 
will invest small sums, with the chance of a large 
prize, which otherwise he would be tempted to 
squander. It is surely preferable that he should 
do this than risk his spare cash on horses or 
greyhounds. As for the moral issue, a Govern- 
ment that derives revenue from betting and recog- 


nizes the ‘‘ tote’’ cannot take its stand againg 
the proposal on ethical grounds without risking g 
charge of hypocrisy. 


At the time of writing the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute is being considered by the League Coungij, 
The prospect at the moment is that a compromise 
will be arrived at, whereby Lithuania will agree 
to end the ‘‘ state of war ’’ with Poland in retur 
for economic and other concessions from the 
Poles. A League Commission is likely to be 
appointed to deal with the schools and minorities 
dispute. No compromise settlement of this nature 
can be a permanent one, for it leaves the essential 
Vilna issue in the air. Later on_ there 
will probably be further consideration of the 
scheme to create an autonomous canton of Vilna 
under Lithuanian sovereignty, on the condition 
that Lithuania and Poland enter into a Customs 
Union, and set up a joint defensive and foreign 
policy arrangement. The Poles favour this, and 
so, apparently, does the Lithuanian Opposition, 
Russia is naturally opposed to the suggestion, not 
wishing to see the creation of what, from her 
point of view, would be a greater Poland on her 
borders. 


The Vilna muddle and the belated attempts at 
Geneva to arrive at a compromise settlement 
demonstrate, if such demonstration were needed, 
the fundamental danger of the policy of drift in 
which the Powers have indulged from the time 
of the Polish coup at Vilna. The original error 
was the tame acceptance by the Ambassadors’ 
Council of this coup. Since then matters have 
gone from bad to worse, especially since the 
Valdermarus regime achieved power. M. Valder- 
marus is “‘ difficult’; it is to be hoped that the 
atmosphere of Geneva will cause him to modify 
his attitude. One thing is certain: that whatever 
the temporary settlement arrived at in Geneva, a 
final and permanent settlement will not be reached 
without a frank attempt on the part of the League 
to face this particular problem as but a prelude to 
the larger problem of a revision of existing 
frontiers. 


It would be unwise to expect too rapid a result, 
but it is a welcome sign that M. Briand has 
offered the olive branch to Signor Mussolini. 
Growing tension between France and Italy over 
Mediterranean and Balkan questions—leading, 
as it has done, to pact and counter-pact—has 
constituted one of the worst threats to European 
peace. The French are now willing to discuss 
with Signor Mussolini the problem of Italy’s 
needs and aspirations, on condition that Italy 
ceases her policy of pin-pricks against France 
and renounces her policy of Balkan expansionism. 
If Signor Mussolini will meet M. Briand half- 
way there is no reason why a basis for negotiation 
should not be found. Jugoslavia, relieved of the 
nightmare of encirclement by Italy, would be in 
a position to get back to normal relations with 
that country; Italy, once her larger problem 
had been composed, would then find no difficulty 
in coming to a friendly settlement with Jug 
slavia on the Adriatic question. There is some 
talk of Sir Austen Chamberlain being called in as 
mediator. This might provide British diplomacy 
with its chance. 
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Part II of the League of Nations’ Report on the 
White Slave Traffic will be available to the public 
in about a fortnight’s time. The method of in- 
vestigation employed by the League Com- 
missioners—that of posing themselves as traffickers 
-enabled them to penetrate the depths of the 
international underworld. Their information is, 
therefore, first-hand. The conclusion generally 
ached as a result of the League investigation is 
that the system of licensed houses obtaining in 
most Continental countries creates the greater 

of the demand upon which the white slave 
yafic thrives. Here is justification of their 
abolition in England. South America and Egypt 

r to be the chief markets of the traffickers, 
and France, Poland and Rumania the principal 
gurces of supply. England comes out of the 
investigation fairly well, and this is attributed very 
largely to British laws, which make the existence 
of the souteneur almost impossible in this country. 
The League of Nations has rendered a service to 
humanity by its investigation. 


The Labour Party’s statement on Mr. 
MacDonald’s health is not as reassuring as it 
isno doubt meant to be. ‘‘ The exacting demands 
of Parliamentary duties, his numerous public 
speaking engagements . . . and the necessity for 
his carrying on journalistic work ’’ are a ‘‘ con- 
sant drain on his vitality ’’; but his colleagues 
are ‘ only too anxious to conserve his energies,’’ 
and at their request he has agreed to devote 
Parliamentary recesses to ‘‘ rest and recupera- 
tion.” ‘‘ We believe,’’ the statement goes on, 
“that Mr. MacDonald’s advisers are satisfied that 
if this course is rigidly adhered to, there is little 
danger,’’ etc., etc. This is nothing if not cau- 
tious. It provides but meagre justification for the 
subsequent complaint about “‘ totally unwarranted 
newspaper speculations.’’ Mr. MacDonald is 
Leader of the Opposition. His health is known 
and admitted to be unsatisfactory. This is the 
legitimate concern of the newspapers and the 
public, and they are warrantably anxious to dis- 
cuss it. 


The statement issued by Mr. Lloyd George 
regarding his political fund does not carry the 
controversy much further. Nobody accused him 
of spending the money on himself. As for his 
tevelations regarding his earnings as a journalist, 
these are very interesting but nothing to do with 
the subject. Mr. Lloyd George has thrown the 
beam of an engaging candour on a number of 
itrelevant subjects, and left the one thing on 
which illumination was sought carefully shrouded 
in darkness. Would he have us believe he did 
not know that honours were sold under his 
tegime? In that case, the Prime Minister of the 
day was ignorant of a fact with which everyone 
else in the country was conversant. 


The Australian dock strike has been settled. 
That is to say, Judge Beeby has made an interim 
award for three months, and the management 
committee of the Waterside Workers’ Federation 

advised the members of that organization 
that they must abide by his decision. The com- 
mittee has also accepted Judge Beeby’s offer to 
deal with the question of one or two shifts, known 


in Australia as “‘ pick-ups.’’ This question is 
one on which both sides have strong opinions, 
and the representative of the shipowners asked 
for time for consideration of the award; but 
Judge Beeby very justly held that, in moments of 
grave emergency, the Court must act, without 
entering into discussion of nice issues. We 
understand that the majority of British and 
continental shipowners have accepted the award, 
and that by the time these words are in print the 
dispute will be settled, temporarily at least. In 
shipping circles in London there is some resent- 
ment: it is felt that the question of ‘‘ pick-ups ”’ 
should have been discussed in the Court. But 
to us it seems that Judge Beeby was perfectly 
right in taking action which ends the stagnation 
of shipping, even though a subsidiary question 
is left over for future decision. 


Waterloo Bridge is in fresh danger. The 
expert Committee ’’ appointed by the Govern- 
ment to examine the proposal of Lord Lee’s 
Commission for a road-and-rail bridge at Charing 
Cross has apparently decided that the scheme is 
impracticable, both financially and from an 
engineering point of view, and is now said to be 
considering plans for a new six-line structure in 
place of Rennie’s masterpiece. The long battle 
for the bridge which this REviEwW has fought in 
company with everyone who cares for the beauty 
and reputation of London must not be allowed to 
end in defeat just when victory was in sight. 
There is still plenty of time. The “ experts” 
(blessed word !—what were the Lee Commissioners 
and the witnesses they examined but ‘‘ experts ” ?) 
do not report until the spring. One very practical 
consideration will be likely to weigh with the 
L.C.C.—who, if simply a question of zsthetics 
were involved, would prefer to proceed straight- 
way to the destruction of the bridge—and that 
is the risk that if they do so they may lose the 
Government subsidy towards a new bridge at 
Charing Cross. That bridge will have to be 
built soon, whatever decision is made in the 
spring. The L.C.C. will find also that it has to 
reckon with public opinion, lulled into a sense 
of security since the report of the Commission, 
favouring the retention of the Bridge, was issued, 
but ready to take arms again in case of need. 


There is now hope of reprieve for another 
threatened London building. The efforts of the 
Foundling Estate Protection Association, which 
have not been relaxed since the scheme for mov- 
ing Covent Garden Market to the Foundling site 
was defeated, have brought the campaign for 
the Foundling Hospital to a stage where there 
is really a possibility that the building will be 
saved from demolition. The -proposal put for- 
ward some time ago, and strongly supported in 
these columns, that the Hospital should be con- 
verted to the use of a resident college for overseas 
students of London University has caught on, 
and an appeal is shortly to be launched. The 
proposal has everything to commend it. The 
University will gain immeasurably by the enrich- 
ment of its communal life that a resident college 
will bring; Bloomsbury and London as a whole 
will benefit by the permanent retention of a 
dignified historical monument, put to worthy use. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


HE warmest admirer in this country of 
America and her national institutions cannot 
honestly extend his admiration to President 
Coolidge’s last Message to Congress. It contains 
many things which, while commendable in the 
thoughts of a patriot, sound like boastfulness when 
spoken so loudly, and there is something in the 
manner that grates on the least sensitive nerves. 
But the manner of a speech may well depend on 
circumstances which are unknown to us at this 
distance, and we shall be wise to concentrate 
attention on the substance. In substance the 
Message changes nothing and makes no new 
declaration of policy. The President says, truly 
enough, that the United States have important 
interests at sea which need an adequate navy to 
defend; that his Government, while repudiating 
the idea of competitive armaments, needs cruisers, 
and plenty of them; that it neither accelerates nor 
retards its programme of construction, except in 
accordance with the terms of a treaty that it has 
concluded. 

These sentiments are commonplaces that would 
adorn any statement about any navy in the world, 
and when the head of a great Power that could 
beggar the rest of the world if it took to building 
competitively repeats them so proudly, one 
remembers how the counsel of Mrs. Bardell in 
‘ Pickwick ’ protested that neither he nor his 
clients nor justice was to be intimidated by the 
threats or cajoled by the wiles of the wicked 
defendant. We admit to being the defendants in 
this particular case, and, while we protest our 
innocence, are sincerely anxious that it shall not 
be any additional ground of offence. Such 
speeches are to be taken good-humouredly—as 
they are meant—by all but the fools who want to 
interpret them in an offensive sense, and the 
fullest allowance must be made for the embarrass- 
ments of a President who has both to please the 
Big Navy Party and to yield nothing of substance 
to it. America is going to build more cruisers, 
but not more than she would have built anyhow, 
with or without agreement at the Geneva 
Conference. But although it is wise to be indul- 
gent to faults in the form of these official declara- 
tions of policy, these faults have their dangers to 
peaceful and friendly relations, It is quite evident 
that our own advocacy at Geneva, innocent though 
it was in intention, has given offence; else 
President Coolidge would not speak as he does of 
the necessity of proving that ‘‘ propaganda will 
not cause us to change our course.” He is 
obviously disappointed at the turn that the nego- 
tiations took at Geneva, and disposed to lay the 
blame on us. That fact we must take very 
seriously to heart. 

The greatest danger to permanent peace 
between our two countries is this talk about war 
between us being “ unthinkable.’? So was war 
between us and Germany twenty years before it 
came. An “‘ unthinkable’? war is a war which 
no one takes any trouble to defeat by the safe- 
guards seen to be so necessary in the case of wars 
which are clearly envisaged among the possibili- 
ties of politics. The mere fact that there is no 
subject of political dispute between us and the 
United States increases the danger, for in the 


absence of definite political disagreements peace 
and war come to be dependent on the moods ang 
subtle changes of popular psychology. So it was 
with Germany, and so it might be with the Unite 
States. Meaningless as Anglo-American riya] 
in naval armaments might be, expressed jp 
political terms, it is quite capable of leading tg 
political estrangement and even to war, crimina| 
though that would be in all or any circumstances, 
It is not enough, therefore, that when a M 

like President Coolidge’s is published we should 
be good-humouredly tolerant and content oy. 
selves with reasserting our former contentions 
without change, nor yet that we should abstain 
from entering upon a contest of competitive arma. 
ments at sea. Where there is cause of friction 
between two countries, it should be treated at on 
or, sooner or later, it will do mischief. The bare 
idea of serious quarrel between our two countries 
is revolting to common sense, but it must not be 
dismissed merely because it is painful. 

The English case as presented at Geneva was 
almost unanswerable in its strength, but it is quite 
clear that it injured more important interests than 
it served. A few light cruisers more or less make 
very little difference to the safety of this country, 
but the general disposition of the United States 
towards our naval power might make all the differ. 
ence between a sense of security, in time of danger, 
and of weakness. Clearly we made mistakes at 
Geneva. We ought to have discussed the problems 
beforehand with America, and the excuse that 
America’s invitation to a conference came unex 
pectedly, and that there was no time to concerta 
common policy, will not do. After all, there isa 
British Ambassador in Washington and an 
American here, and the problems of naval power 
do not appear suddenly out of nothing, but are 
among the difficulties with which diplomacy 
should continuously be dealing. The truth is 
that our Foreign Office has been giving too much 
attention to the Continent of Europe, and too little 
to the cultivation of friendship between us and 
America, which is, after all, the master-key to the 
world’s peace. The result was that when the in- 
vitation to Geneva came it was left to the 
Admiralty to settle our policy. But the 
Admiralty’s point of view is necessarily a depart 
mental one. It thinks solely in terms of ships 
and guns, not of all those broad considerations of 
policy with which a provident Foreign Office is 
concerned. It proved its case and had its way, 
and in so doing exposed to serious risk both our 
sea-power in time of danger, and our diplomacy, 
which depends for its permanent effectiveness 00 
the firm friendship of America. Our policy was 
departmental, not national, and it has been well 
said that of all forms of government, government 
by departments is the worst and the mos 
dangerous. 

Provided that there is warm friendship between 
the two countries, and a certain habit of co-oper 
tion in international problems, a few cruisers af 
neither here nor there. Indeed, if Americ 
chooses to spend larger sums on her navy than 
we can comfortably afford, we ought rather to be 
pleased. It is a departmental view that our navy 
should be at least equal to that of America, and 
on a perfectly cool and dispassionate consideration 
of our national interest, the more she builds tht 
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gore we ought to be pleased, for the excess places 
a the service of our common interests in time 
danger an increase of sea-power for which some- 
me else has paid. That, we say, is the realistic 
gd practical view. The important thing is not 
that America should not spend more than we do, 
jut that the interests which both our navies are 
ikely to be called on to support should be interests 
hat we both have in common. 

It is for that reason that we welcome the sugges- 
ions that have been made for an Atlantic Agree- 
ment between the two countries. The motive for 
wilding cruisers is to protect our commerce on 
ihe high seas in time of war, and it is undeniable 
iat the danger from this cause to an island 
guntry like ours must be much greater than it is 
a sub-continent, like America, which is all but 
gif-supporting. Surely, then, the rational policy 
for this country is not to quarrel about the relative 
mmbers of cruisers that we should maintain, but 
io remove the possibility of either of us wanting 
quisers as a protection against the other. If we 
an do that, the stronger America is at sea the 
more secure we Shall feel. If, in addition, we can 
agree to establish a rule which makes our com- 
merce at sea safe from molestation, and to make 
mmon cause against anyone who infringes 
that rule, our two navies are, for all practical 
purposes, one. 

The suggestion is that such an agreement 
should be made in the first instance in the North 
Atlantic, and that the two countries should jointly 
ly down the rule that no belligerent shall molest 
the legitimate non-contraband operations of com- 
merce in that region. Such a rule, if it could be 
made operative, would add enormously to the 
diective naval power at the service of commerce 
for its protection in time of war. We do not say 
that this is the only sort of agreement that could 
be made, or that there are not serious practical 
dificulties in its conclusion. But we do put it 
forward as an example of the national and realistic 
proach to the problem of national security and 
international peace. 


THE CASE OF THE EMERITI 
I retire ’’—how often does the man 


in full pressure of work say that to him- 
self. He keeps this haven ever before him. 
Then he will have time to do everything, pursue his 
favourite hobby all day and, if he likes, all night; not, 
% now, snatch an hour for it when he can. He thinks 
of the joy of sitting down to his book or his chess 
with no work to go back to. Thinking benignantly of 
tis old pals still grinding, how pleasantly he will hum 
‘Suave Mari.’ And when he does retire and freedom 
tomes, does he find the earthly paradise he counted 
on? He wishes he were back at work and does think 
of his friends still in the office—with envy. Some 
w doubt, like Charles Lamb, can to their very depths 
tijoy their freedom. But to many more leisure proves 
wm illusion, not least to the man who retires voluntarily 
~whose leisure is not enforced. Stories of the self- 
mancipated worker’s disappointment are common 
‘tough. Everybody has come across disillusioned 
men of this category. 
eirs is not the case of the Emeriti. The Emeriti 
we they who, having served their time, have got their 
harge, whether they want it or not. These are a 
Seadily, or rather rapidly, certainly continually, grow- 


ing body. This makes their case a live social problem 
which can only intensify in acuteness. Not of course 
that the Emeritus is a new type. With the retired 
naval and military officer society has been long 


familiar. He is the staple of watering place society 
and abounds in the regions of small squires. The 
Civil Service, too, provides a large contingent. Every 
year a number of first-class clerks, some of them 
quite high up in their department, are cast loose on 
the world. Every year brings to England its quota 
of Anglo-Indian Emeriti—a rather pitiable case. These 
are long-established types, which society assimilates 
with fair success. But the very wide, and wider grow- 
ing, adoption of the policy of a fixed term for retire- 
ment has greatly complicated the process of assimila- 
tion. Not only Government and municipal employees 
are subject to an age-limit; banks and nearly all 
large commercial houses have adopted a similar rule. 
All local education authorities have a time limit for 
retirement; nearly all public and independent schools 
have followed suit; and training colleges. If 
one takes the educational Emeriti, from the university 
professor to the elementary school teacher, they 
alone make a large annual output. Then the clergy 
will soon be under similar conditions. Whether or 
not an age-limit will ever be applied to archbishops, 
bishops and deans, it is certain that it will be applied 
to the parochial beneficed clergy. In a few years this 
will add very sensibly to the hosts of the Emeriti. 
Nothing can operate to diminish their numbers, while 
it is likely that every year smaller establishments will 
be adopting the policy and small accretions from 
various sides will go to swell the total. 

So far as one can see the only category which will 
escape the fixed period is Ministers of State and 
Members of Parliament. Apparently the Government 
of the British Empire is one of the few occupations for 
which a man or woman cannot be too old. Two other 
apparent exceptions are the Bar and Medicine. Obvi- 
ously, if a man is practising on his own account, he 
is not going to age-limit himself. Whether the Bar 
Council might not consider imposing such a limit may 
be debatable, but as the Council could not enforce such 
a rule, it is not likely to impose one. The Inns of 
Court might succeed better, for they can dis-bar. But 
then ‘‘ liberty of the subject ’’ would come in, and 
appeal to the law of the land. The British Medical 
Council seem to be in similar case. But even without 
recruits from those two professions the Emeriti will 
soon amount to a grand army. Death will keep the 
numbers down, but not so many will drop out every 
year, we imagine, as will every year be added. An 
actuarial calculation of the probable number of the 
Emeriti in this country in, say, ten years would be 
interesting. 

The problem is not economic: it is psychic and 
ethical. Here are a multitude of active minds sud- 
denly thrown out of work. Satan will still find mis- 
chief for idle hands, for old as easily as young. These 
people are all turned out of their occupation while they 
still feel perfectly competent to go on, and most of 
them in fact are competent and will be competent for 
years yet. In vigour and full enjoyment of life they 
find themselves at a loose end; they have lost their 
métier, their position, their significance in the world. 
Many of them from being important persons, running 
big things, suddenly find themselves nobodies. This is 
not pleasant to the ordinary man who is not a philo- 
sopher. It may be petty to mind this reduction in 
significance, but it is eminently natural to humans. 
Very few when they wake up in the morning like to 
think ‘‘I was a great man; now I am nobody.”’ A man 
should, of course, console himself with the thought 
that greatness is of the soul and if his soul does not 
sink he can lose nothing. More respectable is the 
sense of loss of an activity with all its associations 
in which he was intensely interested and of which 
he was very fond. A really painful void is left, 
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Consider the Anglo-Indian. In India he is a big 
man, sometimes almost a potentate; he deals with 
great questions; he has authority and is looked up 
to with great regard by all and with awe by some. 
His wife has servants at her desire; she knows every- 
body that counts and is taken notice of by even bigger 
people than her husband. Then suddenly his time is 
up and at one stroke all his environment falls away from 
him. If he stays in India he is of all men most 
miserable; he is no longer part of the machine; there 
is no place for the retired official in India. He comes 
to England, from which he has been so long away 
that he has lost touch with English society and Eng- 
lish ways. He cannot regain it and his wife finds 
no place in England. He goes to his Anglo-Indian 
Club and foregathers with other disconsolates. They 
agree that life is not worth living. If he finds him- 
self in an ordinary West End club, he cannot believe 
he is not still a great man. As he enters a room, he 
stands at the door and surveys the scene, frowning. 
Nobody minds his frown because nobody has looked 
up. Is it strange that he should retire to the Channel 
Islands or a provincial watering place? 


The one thing the Emeritus must avoid is playing 
the ghost. He must not frequent his old haunts. 
He must not appear when unexpected; he must not 
visit his old pals at work. Once he has retired or 
been retired, let him leave the office for ever. Visits 
from another world are embarrassing; ghostly advice 
his old colleagues do not want. He did not want it 
when others went before him, It is not respectable 
for a ghost to haunt his old quarters. He must face 
the fact that he has been retired and keep away. 
That way he will at any rate not mar his memory. 


The great resource of the intellectual Emeritus is 
the making of books—not on the racecourse, though he 
may do that too. If you note the retirement of a high- 
placed official, and keep a look out, in a couple of 
years you will see his book. The book is really some- 
thing to do—it is not something to say, as a rule. 
Sometimes it is both. But much more often it is 
merely the idle man’s illusion of occupation. For- 
tunately he does not know it; he thinks he is really 
working. At any rate it is a rational amusement; 
and it hurts nobody; for nobody need read the book. 
It is a very different thing when the Emeritus takes 
to correspondence as his hobby. His victim realizes 
then the seriousness of the Emeritus problem. 


Next to writing books, gardening seems to be their 
most general recourse. They take to gardening in 
crowds. In Emeritus circles the garden is the great 
topic of conversation. A very good topic, too, if they 
were really interested in it. But generally it is too 
obviously the need of an occupation that has made them 
gardeners. No doubt some of them do real work; a 
good many go into finance and business, and some 
succeed. Others do valuable social work, serving on 
County and Borough Councils and other local bodies. 
Many of them make admirable churchwardens. Un- 
doubtedly local work is the most useful sphere for these 
men: though, if they generally took to it, there would 
not be enough work to go round. At present, however, 
there is much more work of this kind than good men 
to do it. 


On the whole what the Emeriti want is the philo- 
sophic mind. In active life they have served their 
time ; they have had their turn. Others had to go before 
they did. It is feeble to repine or to look back rue- 
fully. They have leisure and life yet, and vigour, for 
which they ought to be thankful. They can all take 
up some definite study or rational amusement if 
they will. If they work at it, they, will find it interest- 
ing. They may even do something to advance know- 
ledge. If they cannot do anything else, let them try 
to play some game extremely well. If they can do 
nothing, they can at any rate stop grousing; and their 
friends will think they have done much. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


R. GUILLOTIN was a very humane gentleman, 
D- the invention by which his name will fp 

for ever remembered was designed solely in the 
interests of humanity. Whether, in the long run, it 
has increased or diminished the sum total of humay 
suffering is too wide a speculation for treatment jp 
these columns. But whatever the correct answer to 
that question may be, there can exist no doubt that 
the guillotine as known to the British House of 
Commons has contributed enormously to the expe. 
tion of business, the vivacity of debate and the cop. 
venience of Members. During the last ten days yw 
have been basking in the shadow of the guillotine, 
and there is probably no person in the House, 
whatever his party, who could truthfully deny that be 
has liked it, 

* 
* * 


The system is simple. So much time is allotted by 
the Government to each portion of a bill. When that 
time is exhausted, that portion of the bill is voted 
upon, even though it should include clauses and 
amendments that have not yet been discussed. The 
increased expedition of business and the addition to 
convenience of Members are obvious, but it is, per- 
haps, necessary to explain why this system improves 
the quality of debate. When no time limit has been 
previously arranged the only desire of the Gover. 
ment is to get through the business as quickly as pos- 
sible. However eloquent their supporters may be, 
however unanswerable their arguments, they are not 
encouraged to intervene in the discussion, which can 
only be prolonged by their intervention. The result 
is that all the speeches come from one side and that 
the greater part of them consists of vain repetitions. 

But when the guillotine is bound to fall at the 
appointed hour, the time can be equally divided 
between the two sides, and nobody is anxious to waste 
it. Neither will anyone be moved to speak unless he has 
something to say, nor will anyone risk a statement, or 
an argument, that can be easily confuted. For these 
reasons, the guillotine, although it is an infringement 
of the liberty, or at least of the length, of speech, has 
a great deal to be said in its favour. 

* 
* * 


Wherever a Government introduces the guillotine, 
there is naturally a shriek of protest from the Opposi- 
tion. A day is usually devoted to the discussion o 
whether it shall be introduced or not—and although 
there was an overwhelming need for its application in 
the case of the Unemployment Insurance Bill, tt 
seemed to many who listened to the debate that the 
Opposition had somewhat the best of the argument. 
The Prime Minister stated the case, but did not argue 
it, characteristically relying upon the weight of the 
statement and tthe force of the facts. 


Mr. Tom Shaw opened the case for the other side 


and can seldom have been heard to better advantagt. 
Mr. Shaw’s appearance radiates good nature. — 
politics of his party frequently compel him to register 
—as film producers say—anger and indignation. These 
emotions do not suit him. He does not look like é 
rebel, one cannot imagine him scaling the walls of the 
Bastille or presiding over the Revolutionary Tribunal 
Life appears to have agreed with him, and when he 
adopts a vein of humorous, good-tempered sarcasm, 
he is more effective than when he attempts to lash 
himself into a fury. On this occasion his paradoxicdl 
comparison of the Prime Minister with Nietzsche wa 
excellent, and his description of the Minister 0 
Labour as the Pope interpreting the Gospel according 
to St. Blanesborough made the whole House laugh. 
The other member of the Labour Party who most 
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distinguished himself, both in this debate and through- 
out the discussions on the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, was Mr. Arthur Greenwood. He has improved 
steadily during the present Parliament, and is, per- 
haps, the only member of the Labour Party who has 
increased his reputation. He has learnt the House of 
Commons—and he now commands attention. He 
knows not only how to speak and how to argue, but 
also how to adjust his speeches, his arguments and 
his behaviour to the wavering mood of a popular 
Assembly. 


* 
* * 


The vote of censure, so long delayed, resulted, as 

tponed first nights so frequently do, in a fiasco. 
The Labour Party, when the good cards are dealt 
them, never fail to make a muddle of the hand. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who is rapidly becoming a tragic 
figure, made nothing out of nothing. Mr. Baldwin, in 
a short speech, so abundantly justified his former 
action—or rather inaction—and conquered so com- 
pletely the confidence of the best elements in the 
House, that the frigid reception given by the Labour 
Party to sound sense and to good feeling succeeded 
only in antagonizing many who might otherwise have 
sympathized with their discontent. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister made the best speech he 
has ever made in the House of Commons. He showed 
that the Government was doing a great deal—much 
more than most people had suspected—to deal con- 
structively with the coal problem. 

* 
* * 


Mr. Lloyd George added one to a series of Parlia- 
mentary failures, and was followed by Mr. Spencer, 
who seemed suddenly to have heard about Protection. 
He developed a strong case for the extremer forms 
of protectionist policy, and did much to justify the 
prediction of a cynical but sincere Tory who 
prophesies that the Conservative Party will nationalize 
the mines and that the Labour Party will introduce 
Protection. 

First Citizen 


LITVINOFF AT GENEVA 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Geneva, December 6, 1927 


HILE I was sitting, a little drowsily, in the 
famous Glass Room of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, my attention was caught by the 
announcement that M. Litvinoff ‘‘ a@ demandé la 
parole.” This fearsome representative of Bolshevism 
had already put forward a resolution which was being 
tather coldly received, and I expected a_ stinging 
attack on the Capitalist and Imperialist Governments 
which showed so little appreciation of the bright ideas 
of the Bolshevists. Instead, M. Litvinoff only wished 
to apologize to ‘‘ my colleagues” for any incon- 
venience he might have caused by not having sub- 
mitted his resolution earlier in the day, so that copies 
of it could be distributed without delay. It would be 
quite fair to say that, although the Russian delegates 
not come into Geneva like lions, they have gone 
away like lambs. 

It is extraordinary how many journalists appeared 
to be surprised and shocked by M. _Litvinoff’s 
original proposals for the complete and immediate 
abolition of all armies and navies. It was widely 
Suggested that the Bolshevist delegate must be mad. 
On the contrary he was, I feel, quite sane and 
mtelligent. If we really want to end war, surely the 
Most sensible way of doing it is to abolish 
ne weapons with which war is waged. Sudden 
disarmament is not, it is true, a question of practical 
Politics, but what could be more useful from the 


Russian point of view than to show that the order 
of things which they oppose is foolish or inconsistent ? 
Having made his offer to scrap all Russia’s arma- 
ments, M. Litvinoff proceeded to collaborate in the 
work of the committee in a quiet and gentlemanly way. 
When he was not collaborating, he was wandering 
through the corridors of the League building or the 
streets of Geneva just like any ordinary individual. 
Two men generally followed him at a distance, but 
this was only in accordance with established Capitalist 
practice: Sir Austen Chamberlain, for example, is 
always dogged, even in London, by a pleasant, 
patient-looking detective. 

To put it briefly, M. Litvinoff’s visit, despite the 
outcry about his proposals, has been a_ success, 
Lord Cushendun, who found himself in agreement 
with him in urging that the nations should proceed 
to the practical task of disarming instead of wasting 
further time in helping the French to capture the 
elusive sprite of ‘‘ Security,” learned that the 
Bolshevists, or at any rate those who came to Geneva, 
are not nearly so red as they are painted, and, ‘more 
important still, the Bolshevists learned to overcome 
that isolation complex which has convinced them in 
the past that every time Mr. Winston Churchill looks 
serious he is planning an invasion of Russia. As 
usual, the French thesis that a nation cannot talk dis- 
armament until it has obtained security prevailed over 
the German—and, for that matter, British—thesis 
that a nation cannot obtain security until it~ has 
disarmed. But M. Litvinoff accepted the defeat of 
his proposal for the speedy convocation of the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission, irrespective of the 
deliberations of the Security Committee, with a patient 
resignation equal to that shown by the British and 
exceeding that of the Germans. 

In his interviews, M. Litvinoff has seemed to hint 
at a desire for closer relations with France. The 
truth probably is that he hopes M. Briand will act 
as intermediary between London and Moscew. 
Nobody here believes the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the British and the Russians can 
be long delayed, but it is difficult for either side to 
take the first step towards reconciliation. Herr 
Stresemann cannot intervene, for he is a German, 
and would be suspected of trying, to further German 
interests, but M. Briand is more in the position of a 
disinterested observer. Perhaps he will be ready and 
able to suggest a compromise which does not offend 
national susceptibilities. I am inclined to think, from 
what I have heard M. Litvinoff say, that M. Stalin 
has now definitely turned his back on Communism, 
and will soon be granting valuable concessions here, 
there and everywhere. 

Politeness has been playing an unexpectedly 
important part in the relations between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Litvinoff. It appears that 
M. Litvinoff was prepared to return to Moscow with- 
out making any effort to see the Foreign Secretary, 
but, having visited M., Briand, he feared that a failure 
to ask to be received by Sir Austen might offend 
London. On the other hand, Sir Austen could only 
be persuaded to see M. Litvinoff—or so it is said— 
when M. Briand suggested it would be unnecessarily 
rude to refuse to do so. In such circumstances it was 
not to be expected that very great progress would be 
made towards a Russo-British settlement, but one 
visit leads to another, and a meeting to talk real 
business becomes a possibility. In this connexion 
dates become of interest—the League’s Security Com- 
mittee, on which M. Litvinoff will sit as ‘‘ observer,’’ 
meets on February 20; the League Council, which 
brings Sir Austen to Geneva, meets early in March; 
and the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, of 
which M. Litvinoff is a member, will follow the Council 
session. It is hardly likely that the Russian delegate 
will lose this excellent opportunity of reopening 
negotiations with Great Britain. 
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A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT | 


Oxford, December 5, 1927 


F Oxford is often unfortunate in her critics, as 
I some recent correspondents complain, she is hardly 

more fortunate in her partisans, who, to a detached 
observer, must often appear to confirm by their man- 
ner and assumptions the decadence they deny by their 
words. Mr. Harold Hodge assures us that ‘ every 
university, as every public school, has its disloyal 
alumni,” implying such an infallibility doctrine as we 
have heard at Dayton and at Rome, but never before 
at Oxford, where tolerance in discussion is quite 
rightly carried as far as it can well go. Presumably 
this barbed shaft is aimed not at myself but at the 
‘* Oxford M.A.” who is recommending parents to 
send their boys to Cambridge. While I consider him 
mistaken, he undoubtedly has a perfect right, and in 
fact duty, to advise them as he thinks best, without 
letting himself be prejudiced in favour of his own 
university, or intimidated by abuse. An_ intensifi- 
cation of ‘‘ my country, right or wrong,” is the last 
kind of ‘‘ loyalty " that Oxford, of all places, needs; 
sound criticism can never damage so essentially sound 
an institution. 

Some other curious assumptions emerge from a most 
uninspiring controversy. It is taken for granted, 
apparently, that Oxford and Cambridge are, and ought 
to be, aiming at precisely the same ideals, and that 
wherever they differ one is necessarily better, and the 
other necessarily worse. This is a most astonishing 
point of view. England has not been such a fool as 
to put her best eggs all in one educational basket. 
Oxford, as surely everyone knows, is an Arts Uni- 
versity, excelling in the training of such types as 
administrators and the higher clergy; Cambridge is 
a predominantly Science University with an entirely 
different examination system, different resources, and 
a different attitude to life. In so far as one can be 
said to be in advance of the other at the present 
moment it is Oxford that is twenty years in advance 
of Cambridge, which is the essential reason why she 
has lately been dcing so badly. As against Oxford, 
Cambridge is still pre-war; politically reactionary by 
comparison, preserving intact the old games fetish, 
the evangelism of the muscular Christian, and the 
simple faith in honest toil for the examiner which 
Oxford has outgrown by disillusionment. To say this 
is not to disparage Cambridge; during the transition 
stage, assuming it is a transition stage, Oxford must 
necessarily show to disadvantage, and it is still by no 
means clear where she will emerge. Moreover, on 
this interpretation Cambridge (to a less extent) must 
sooner or later undergo a corresponding evolution. 
The charge of decadence belongs properly to the sport- 
ing pages of a penny newspaper; anyone who desires 
or expects Oxford to preserve in a changed world the 
same ideals and the same enthusiasms which inspired 
the generations that led to the war can hardly be 
taken seriously. Oxford is groping for something to 
take their place. 

There is little more to be said for the threadbare 
idea that Divine Providence sends success alternately 
in cycles to either University. The same people 
say the same things about British trade. Both may, 
and almost certainly will, in some form revive, but the 
breach is too significant, and too fundamental, to be 
glossed over as a mere spell of depression; it involves 
far-reaching readjustments, and when renaissance 
comes it will come in fresh forms. 

Oxford quite naturally objects, in a mild sort of 
way, to the extremely unreasonable publicity, often 
in bad taste, given her in the Press, but a claim for 
complete immunity from discussion is not tenable. 
In fact now that Oxford is a state-aided institution 
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such haughty aloofness would be as much of an anach. 
ronism as the sublime protest of the University against 
the 1850 reforming commissioners : 


Two centuries ago—in 1636—the University revised the whole 
body of its statutes, and the academic system of study was 
admirably arranged at a time when not only the nature ang 
faculties of the human mind were exactly what they are stil], 
and must of course remain, but the principles also of sound 
and enlarged intellectual culture were far from being imper. 
fectly understood. 


The Master of Balliol has given expression to a view 
which has long been gaining ground, and Mr. J. ¢, 
Squire in the last issue of this Review has dealt faith. 
fully with him. It remains only to add that the atti- 
tude he takes up is substantially the present attitude 
of the Oxford undergraduate, and that some of those 
who shine most in examinations are the most impatient 
of their claims and the most sceptical of their value, 
They are regarded as a survival to propitiate whose 
pedantic demands one must spend at least four terms 
out of nine in pure waste of time, as prescribed by the 
Statute. It is further understood that the harder one 
is working the fewer lectures one can afford to attend. 
Balliol and New College are already limited to under- 
graduates taking an honours degree; to raise all 
Oxford to the same pedagogic standard would exclude 
a valuable element, and arbitrarily deny an Oxford 
career to a class which has deserved better of the 
university, a class including such men as Cecil Rhodes. 


* 


The continuation of the Broad Walk from Christ 
Church Meadow into St. Aldate’s is beginning to take 
shape, and will greatly improve both the meadow and 
the street, although the meanness of the City Council 
has thwarted the larger improvement down to Folly 
Bridge which might otherwise have been carried out. 

The Oxford Preservation Trust persists in conduct- 
ing its education in public, and will soon, to judge by 
the utterances of its spokesmen, appreciate the real 
problems of Oxford’s preservation as well as it ought 
to have done before it started. That it should suffer 
certain disillusionments was inevitable and perhaps 
desirable, though there is little enough time to be 
wasted in learning. The public appeal for funds has 
gone even worse than might have been expected, but 
the Trust is coming in for a large Overseas windfall 
which ought to dispose of its veiled threat to beat 
the speculative builder at his own game by buying 
up choice parts of Boar’s Hill and Marston Meadows 
to ‘‘ develop” them ‘‘ with the fullest regard for 
the rural beauty of the neighbourhood.” A body with 
such original ideas of preserving Oxford’s inheritance 
may well be regarded) with suspicion. 

The President of the Union’s letter speaks for 
itself, but it suggests a train of ideas : I will examine 
that interesting institution next term. 


FIRST LOVE 
By HumBert WOLFE 


IRST love is love before the flame is lit; 
It is the waking bird before the rest 
On cool wet branch all drowsy-green with it, 
And sinking back to silence in the nest. 
First love has more of art, and less of wit 
Than later love, wherein are manifest 
The brain and mind in balance exquisite, 
Where good in each becomes completed best. 
And there the spirit, that has half remembered 
And half forgotten, that life, asking all, 
Gives twice what it demands, sweeps unencumbered 
Sheer into love, as when a waterfall 
Tumbles all white into the sun, that dies on 
The grave incontrovertible horizon, 
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EX-SERVICEMEN IN SOUTHERN 
IRELAND 


HE adjournment of the Dail ensured the Govern- 
T nent of another two months of office. With 
the small majority of 7, Mr. Cosgrave’s party, 
with its independent allies, has so far avoided defeat, 
except on the one occasion, much advertised, when 
the House voted for a Commission to inquire into the 
jevances of Irish ex-Servicemen against the British 
and Free State Governments. Mr. Cosgrave was at 
first inclined to elevate this issue into one of ‘‘ no- 
confidence,’’ but has since decided to accept the vote 
of the majority of the Deputies, and a Commission will 
be set up, more or less on Major Redmond’s plan. 
The alternative proposal, that of Deputy Cooper, 
another ex-Servicemen’s leader, was that the 
ex-Servicemen should through their own organizations 
report to the Executive Council on any disabilities 
which they suffered. 

The question of the Irish ex-Servicemen is one of 
considerable delicacy. We are told here in Ireland 
that it should be regarded in a purely philanthropic 
and practical spirit, without any party feeling. I 
rather doubt the wisdom of this advice, taking the 
point of view of ex-Servicemen’s interests. The 
organization which represents an important body of 
sentiment in Southern Ireland has not been in a 
very satisfactory relation with the State, and has 
even been accused of secret and ambiguous purposes. 
It is true that men who fought in France under 
the British flag are now to be found in all parties, 
from the most Anglophile to the most Anglophobe. 
Six members of Fianna Fail in the Dail, Mr. De 
Valera’s republicans, were in the British Army 
during the war, and a_ considerable element 
of the force—now the National Army—which 
established the Free State, against republican 
opposition, were ex-Servicemen. The _ general 
tendency, however, of the mass of Irish ex-Service- 
men has been to cultivate a sentiment of detachment 
towards the new order of things; and Ministers have 
encouraged this tendency by attributing the sole 
origin of the Free State to the Easter Week 
Rebellion of 1916; ex-Servicemen were’ then 
fighting in France for another cause. Thus, 
as such, ex-Servicemen feel themselves isolated 
in the new Ireland, though it is untrue that 
they are the victims of popular persecution: in fact, 
their prestige stands high, as the proceedings in 
Dublin and other Irish towns on Armistice Day 
testify. When a fracas occurs in the streets on 
such occasions, popular sympathy seems to be 
wholly with the soldiers. 

The men at its head, distinguished British officers 
of Irish birth, want to keep the organization clear 
of Irish politics. It is to remain an “‘ organization,”’ 
and not become a ‘‘ movement.’’ Major Redmond, 
however, conceived the idea of reviving his 
father’s party with the aid of the votes of dis- 
contented ex-Servicemen. It was the late Mr. 
John Redmond who advised Roman Catholic and 
Nationalist ireland to assist Great Britain in the 
war, and what (his son asked) could be more 
natural than that a revived Redmondite party should 
be the mouthpiece of the sentiments and needs of 
the element of the population which took that 
advice? Possibly, with the aid of the old loyalists 
or Southern Unionists, an Imperialist party might 
have emerged under the conditions of the last few 
years—or a party corresponding at least to that 
led by General Smuts in South Africa, which would 
have had its nucleus in the ex-Servicemen, and which 
might have asked, for instance, that the Union Jack, as 
symbol of the Commonwealth, should fly side by side 
with the Tricolour on our official buildings. Major 
Redmond’s pious intentions were respected; but 
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even in Ireland, where memories are long, he could 
not succeed in forming a political party having for its 
sole passion the rehabilitation of the name of a dead 
statesman whose work for Ireland was completed long 
before the Treaty was signed. 

It is now Mr. De Valera’s turn to look on the 
ex-Servicemen’s organization with envious eyes. He 
frankly wants to split it up by distinguishing between 
its chiefs, representatives of a ‘‘ small minority of Im- 
perialists,’’ and the rank and file of good Irishmen, 
induced by specious promises to carry “* the Union 
Jack and other such emblems of their oppression.’’ 
I do not suppose that he will be successful; leaving 
sentiment aside altogether, it hardly seems likely that 
the Irish ex-soldiers will cut themselves off from British 
connexions and the philanthropy of wealthy ‘‘Im- 
perialists ’’ for the sake of joining a party which 
already finds it diflicult to make two ends meet. The 
curious fact remains that, while Imperialist sentiment 
is much more prevalent in Ireland than it was five 
years ago, at election times all the votes are going 
to Mr. De Valera, with his programme of a Gaelic 
Republic. 

Disillusion, and what a Free State Minister describes 
as defeatist sentiment, explain the paradox in part; to 
vote against the Government is to signify that there 
is a ‘* curse on the country ’’: this, as a humorist has 
observed, is one of the tenets in the extraordinary Credo 
of the ‘* average Irishman.’’ And most ex-Servicemen 
are average Irishmen. We had one illusion left, that 
Irishmen always prosper outside their own country. 
Dean Inge, in trying to deprive us of this, has been 
the object of the united reprobation of all parties in 
Ireland. It happened that in a lecture in London, 
widely reported here, he spoke with great alarm about 
the overrunning of Scotland by Irish immigrants— 
85,000 Irishmen, ignorant of scientific ethics, entered 
Scotland in ten years—the native increase in the popu- 
lation being only 39,000. Dean Inge had nothing to 
say against the Irish as a whole, but felt grave appre- 
hension over this influx of ‘‘low-grade Irish’’ into Scot- 
land, and the danger was further increased ‘‘ now that 
America will no longer admit the Southern Irish.’’ It 
is not a fact, as this passage would suggest, that the 
American immigration authority discriminates against 
the ‘‘ Southern Irish ’’ as a ‘‘ low-grade ’’ race; the 
quota allowed the Free State is a generous one, 
as good as that allowed to Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland, and is much above that allowed to Italy, for 
example. The United States, under the influence of 
the theory of Protestant and Nordic superiorities, may 
number us presently among the lesser breeds; but she 
has not done so yet. 

M &. 


A RIDE WITH AN ANCESTOR 
By GERALD BULLETT 


MERICA, which is now struggling manfully 
A into the eighteen fifties, was not long ago rent 

in twain by a quarrel about the Darwinian 
theory of Evolution. The disputants, despite the 
fanfare of trumpets and all their legal pomp, did 
not succeed in resuscitating for long the corpse of 
that ancient controversy, which had been too long 
submerged in the dark waters of controversies still 
more tedious. By now, in England at least, the 
incident is almost forgotten, most people being too 
busy evolving to bother their heads about evolution. 
With the problem itself I am less concerned than 
with the recurrent though sporadic interest in it. In 
the popular mind it presents itself as a plain question : 
Are we descended from monkeys? Let me say at 
the outset that it is no use asking me. I do not 
know. I am probably the only man in London who 
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does not possess inside knowledge on this matter. 
Perhaps that is something of a distinction: if so, 
I must make the most of it. There is so little 
ignorance in the modern world that—I put it to you 
—I am worth cherishing. 

Only the other day I found myself riding on the 
top of an omnibus with five men, three women, two 
schoolboys, and one monkey. The monkey was 
attached by a steel chain, as well as by the subtler 
bonds of affection, to one of the women, a comfort- 
able, kindly, middle-aged person. She seemed to 
take great pleasure in the animal, which she was 
feeding with buns. Looking at his little wizened 
face, I found her pleasure hard to understand; and I 
was relieved when, a few drops of rain falling, she 
hid him under a capacious cloak from my morbidly 
fascinated eyes. The monkey was now invisible and 
inaudible, but he was not imperceptible to another 
sense, and I was unable to banish the thought of 
him from my mind. After all, it is not every day 
one goes riding with a monkey, unless one happeas 
to be an organ-grinder, a comparatively exclusive 
profession requiring more capital than I can ever 
hope to lay hands on. The novelty of the 
experience stimulated thought. I thought of this 
and of that; in particular my mind harked back to 
that nearly forgotten dispute about human origins. 

A natural and not ignoble egotism impels every 
man to take a kindly interest in his father, in his 
mother, and even in his grandparents. For him it is 
like studying the sources of Shakespeare’s plots. 
But a profounder reason for his interest in family 
history is that it has only to be pursued far enough 
to become the history of mankind. My father may 
be exclusively my own, but Adam is an ancestor 
in whom we all have an equal share. The unbroken 
continuity of the human race thrills one with a sense 
of immortality. One’s imagination ranges through 
time and delights to find in the life of some remote 
progenitor the genesis of one’s own_ instinctive 
habits. And, in general, we are not disposed to be 
fastidious about our ancestors; perhaps because they 
are dead, and well dead. In their absence, which 
makes the heart grow fonder, fancy exaggerates 
their virtues, and refines away, or ignores com- 
pletely, their less amiable qualities. The Old Man 
of the tribe, in the days when the patriarchal system 
was in vogue, is a forefather we make no bones 
about claiming; but if there were any question of 
asking him to lunch we should do well to think 
twice about it. His table manners might be con- 
sidered eccentric by the other guests; he might, 
indeed, find our friends more to his taste, more 
toothsome, than any of the sophisticated dishes we 
sought to provide him with. In such circumstances, 
our plea that it was ‘‘ only the Old Man’s way ”’ 
would scarcely avail to keep the conversation 
running smoothly. 

These reflections ran through my mind while with 
half an eye I continued to observe that shrouded 
simian figure nestling in his lady’s lap. And I 
began to understand, as I had never understood 
before, the widespread reluctance on the part of my 
fellows to credit Darwin’s theory as popularly 
expounded. It is one thing to have a monkey 
clinging by its tail to some remote branch of the 
family tree: it is quite another to meet the creature 
socially. Until the moment of encounter one’s 
belief in its existence is perfunctory, half whimsical, 
and only half sincere: it is a fabulous beast, a mere 
decoration in a child’s picture-book. But face to 
face with a monkey one can find no excuse for 
doubt. The fact is too obvious. One looks, as 
though into a distorting mirror, at a face that is a 
cruel and disgusting caricature of all mankind. The 
thing chatters without intelligence, eats without man- 
ners, grins without mirth. It is ugly, destructive, 
imitative; yet contrives at times to assume an air 


of profound wisdom. Are these qualities anq 
tricks exclusively simian? When you call to ming 
Lord Blank, and Mr. Dash, and the woman who sat 
in front of you at last night’s theatre, you will agree 
that they are not. 
Soon, all too soon, the rain ceased, and the 

of my illustrious forefather came out of hiding. He 
sat blinking and grinning at me with such malice 
that I began praying, almost audibly, for more rain, 
He regarded me with a pitying contempt, as if to 
say: ‘‘ Is this what the family has descended to? 
Poor fellow!’’ That brown little face was all too 
human to admit of further doubt. I would have 
given anything to know myself descended from a 
fiery dragon, a noble unicorn, or a sleek salamander, 
for these are creatures one sees only in tapestry; 
and, even were it not so, their likeness to mankind 
is so slight as hardly to exist. It was a tell-tale 
likeness that bereft me of argument in the face of 
that insulting smile. In his little scarlet coat, with 
his hands grasping a currant bun, he reminded me so 
vividly of my friend Smith (who has more than once 
been mistaken for myself) that I rose to go, requir- 
ing no further evidence. But glancing back over 
my shoulder, and seeing the extreme distaste with 
which the monkey followed my movements, | 
experienced a pang of sympathy. Perhaps, after all, 
we were both in the same plight. Perhaps he, too, 
had discovered the Missing Link. 


MRS. MARKHAM ONCE MORE ON 
LONDON STATUES 


By Hrvatre BELLoc 


Mary: Some time ago, dear Mamma, you were 
kind enough to give us a brief description of the 
statues of London. May we not beg to-day for a 
supplementary discourse? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (graciously): By all means, my 
dear, and with which in particular would you have 
me begin? 

Mary (eagerly): Why, Mamma, I have always 
wanted to know about Queen Victoria driving that 
cart on the top of the big arch on Constitutional 
Hill. 

Tommy : It’s not a cart: it’s a milk-float. 

Mrs. MarkHam (angrily): Silence Tommy! (to 
Mary): Nor, my dear, is it a cart; it is a chariot. 
Moreover, the youthful female figure conducting the 
vehicle does not represent Queen Victoria. It is a 
symbolic figure. 

Mary (most interested): Pray, pray, dear Mamma, 
what is a symbolic figure? 

Mrs. MarkuaM (hesitating): A symbolic figure, my 
dear, is a statue symbolizing some idea by way of 
symbol as it were. For instance—we cannot make 
an effigy of influenza but we can make a graceful 
image with gestures and features characteristic 


Tommy (writing busily): Oh! Mamma, please go 
slower! I’ve only got up to ‘ graceful’... 

Mary (interrupting) : But of what then is this figure 
on Constitution Hill the symbol? ; 

Mrs. MarkHamM: It is much debated. Some say it 
is the car.... 

Tommy: You said just now it was a chariot. 

Mrs. Marxknam (sternly): Tommy, that is not the 
way to speak to your mother. A car is a chariot. 

Tommy (persisting): But Mamma, it’s not in the 
least like a car! It has no bonnet, and there’s no 
steering wheel, and... . 

Mary: Do go on, Mamma, and not mind him. 

Mrs. MarkHamM: Well, then, as I said, some say 
the car represents the Car of Empire and the four 
horses the Principal Dominions. Others maintain 
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that the young person is the Dawn; others again, 
Victory, and some Religion. There are various views. 

Mary: But surely, Mamma, there must be some 
statue of Queen Victoria in London? 

Mrs. MarkHaM: My dear, there are at least two, 
one in front of the Royal Exchange; standing up, I 
think. Another in front of Buckingham Palace; sitting 
down, I am sure. And I have heard that there is yet 
another in Camberwell. 

Mary: And are the figures round her at Bucking- 
ham Palace the Royal Family? 

Tommy (contemptuously): Is it likely ! 

Mrs. MARKHAM: No, my dear, they are syrhbolic 
figures. 

Tommy (aghast): What, again? 

Mary: And are the statues in Parliament Square 
symbolic figures? 

Mrs., MARKHAM: No, my dear. They are the care- 
fully modelled representations of great statesmen in 
the past, and those who knew them tell us that the 
likenesses are most remarkable, considering. 

Tommy: Mamma, why do some of them point, and 
others stretch out their arms and others wag their 
fingers ? 

Mrs.. MARKHAM: Every gesture stands for some 
memorable phrase used by the great man _ so 
presented. 

Mary: Oh! Mamma, that is interesting! And can 
you tell us what gestures stand for what words? 

Mrs. MarkHam: I only know a few. When the 
right hand is clenched as though to strike the open 
palm of the left, the words are those first used by 
Sir Robert Peel: ‘*‘ Nay, I will go further!’’ But 
when the arm is. outstretched it signifies the famous 
warning phrase invented by John Bright: ‘‘ I chal- 
lenge the right honourable gentleman to deny it!’’ 
(A pause.) The arm lowered and somewhat advanced 
with the hand open stands, I think, for, ‘‘ I am the 
first to admit.’’ 

Tommy (wearily): ‘* I,’’ I,’’ its always ‘‘ I.” 

Mary: Do all Members of Parliament have statues, 
Mamma ? 

Mrs. MarkHAM (simply): No, my dear. 

Tommy (indignantly): Oh! What a shame! 

Mrs. MarkHaM: Far from it! Consider, my dear 
Tommy, that Members of Parliament differ greatly in 
talent and position. Some may even be called obscure. 
Moreover, their numbers alone preclude such public 
generosity. Were each to have a statue the traffic, 
already congested, would come to a total standstill. 

Tommy : How do they choose which is to have one? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (ignoring him): I think you have 
both noticed the fine statue of Oliver Cromwell in the 
moat outside Westminster Hall? 


Mary: Indeed, Mamma, I have. My governess 


‘pointed it out to me this very week, and had me write 


a brief account of his virtues. 

Mrs. Markuam (to Tommy): And what do you know 
of Oliver Cromwell, Tommy ? 

Tommy (rapidly): He cut off Charles I’s head and 
then said, ‘‘ Would I had served my God as I have 
served my king.”’ 

Mrs. MarkHam: You are confusing him with a 
collateral ancestor, my dear; but I am glad you have 
at least acquired some knowledge of English literature. 

Mary: Mamma, are there any statues to poets in 
London ? 

Mrs,; MarKHAM (smiling): My dear Mary, what a 
question to ask. Why should poets have statues put 
up to them ? 

Tommy (nodding his head): There’s one of Shake- 
Speare in Leicester Square. I read it in a book. And 
he’s a poet, isn’t he, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHaM: My dear, Shakespeare’s volumin- 
ous works are largely in verse, or at any rate, metrical 
form. But it is rather as a national institution that he is 
honoured—moreover, the effigy was set up by a 
foreigner at his own expense. 


Mary: Do no one but kings and queens and Mem- 
bers of Parliament get statues, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHam: Yes, my dear, great soldiers and 
sailors are so honoured, as also princes; thus we have 
Nelson on his column and the Duke of York on his, 
and Lord Napier of Magdala somewhere in Kensing- 
ton, after having long stood opposite the Atheneum 
Club, although he had never been a member. On the 
other hand, there is no statue of the other Napier, 
still less of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Mary (anxiously): But there is one of the Duke of 
Cambridge, isn’t there, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (simply): Yes, my dear. It stands 
between the War Office and the Horse Guards, a very 
proper position for a Commander-in-Chief. (A pause.) 

Mary: I suppose we should count the statue of 
Boadicea as a queen, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: My dear, you must not say 
** Boadicea,’’ you must say ‘‘ Boudicca.’’ Yes. She 
was a queen: poor woman! (Another pause.) 

Mary: Can you not think of another principal 
London statue, Mamma, on which you could give us 
information ? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: There are, indeed, many others, 
including that of Albert the Good, of William the 
Third, our heroic liberator, of James II (I am sorry to 
say, but happily hidden away and in fancy dress), and 
there are two heads of more than mortal size opposite 
the Imperial Institute and representing Wernher and 
Beit, its generous supporters. Outside the National 
Gallery is a fine diminutive bronze of President George 
Washington, to which, at the other end of the terrace, 
is to be appended one of President Paul Kruger; and 
there is a statue of Mr.- Cobden somewhere, but I 
seem to remember it was made in plaster and has gone 
green. (Rising): However, that is enough for the day; 
remind me next time to talk to you on the United 
States. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4G The Editor of the Saturpay Revigew welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters o; 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


SIR,—As another regular reader, I was much inter- 
ested in Mr. Trumper’s letter appearing in your issue 
of December 3, for I have for some time been puzzled 
by the attitude of the Saturpay REview—so well-in- 
formed on foreign relations—to what is surely a 
straightforward issue in its essentials. The Russians 
have confiscated the property of other nationals. To 
raise gold credits they wish to sell that property back 
to those from whom they have taken it. If they ‘‘ get 
away with ”’ this, what incentive have they to honour 
financial obligations in the future? Civilized countries 
recognize that in the case of individuals this incentive 
must be kept alive. Is it not equally true of States? 
If not, the sooner we convert the U.S.A. to the new 
gospel the better for our pockets. We do not attempt 
this because we recognize that the whole body politic, 
between States as between individuals, rests upon the 
sanctity of contracts. Logically there is surely but 
one course. Russia, so far as her own nationals are 
concerned, must be held free to declare that property 
does not exist, and she may expropriate their property ; 
that is her own, and their, unfortunate concern. But 
she may not confiscate that of other nationals and at 
the same time invite them to contract afresh, even 
if she can delude them into the belief that such con- 
tracts can have any sound basis. Admit Russia to the 
right of new contract simply because her repudiation 
of past obligations is a year or two old, and you have 
surely cut away the roots of the whole economic 
system and are yourselves on the high road to deny 
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the utility, and therefore the right, of investment. 
That this is as little to the advantage of Labour as 
of Capital is obvious. 

The curious feature is that a united Europe could 
easily enforce these elementary rights by the simple 
process of economic boycott, if the nations could trust 
each other and—what is perhaps more difficult—could 
trust America. For, with the possible exception of 
platinum, the world has no need of Russia’s produce. 
That there are difficulties in persuading everyone to 
avoid it is an insufficient reason for advocating trade 
with a thief. 

Mr. Trumper’s ideal may be higher than the 
average man or average nation can attain. Mine is, 
perhaps, the view of Mammon; but in a world where 
life can only be sustained by constant organized atten- 
tion to economic factors the service of God and Mam- 
mon cannot remain irreconcilable. Whichever way 
they may be viewed, let us face the facts. Here is one 
which seems to be little appreciated outside the area 
which it so vitally concerns. There was till recently 
a reasonably flourishing shale-oil industry in Scotland, 
which if it returned little to the capitalist at least 
supported many labourers and incidentally played no 
unimportant part in the war. Possibly it had under 
the stress of economic competition not very long to 
live; but need it receive its death blow from stolen 
Russian oil? God knows; and Mammon does not say 
Him nay. 

I am, etc., 
12 Perceval Avenue, N.W.3 H. A. L. Lamiaw 


DISARMAMENT 


SIR,—The __Litvinoff proposal — whatever _ its 
ulterior motives—should at least bring home to all 
concerned the fact that, at these solemn conclaves, 
politicians are persistently using the wrong word: 
talking in terms of disarmament, which is an 
admitted impossibility in a world made up of races in 
unequal stages of development. Limitation is the 
only thinkable consummation. That is what most 
people mean when they speak or write of disarma- 
ment. Why use an entirely misleading word? 

And even limitation has its obvious dangers, 
since it can scarcely be regarded as_ practical 
politics while any doubts remain as to the goodwill 
and honest intention of any nation on _ earth. 
If nations are to confine themselves to prac- 
tical possibilities—as wisely suggested by Lord 
Cushendun—far better to try to arrive at some 
concerted international agreement to ban and 
illegalize the use and manufacture of all forms of 
poison gas and submarines, also to check the 
increasing mechanization of the Army, which aims, 
mainly, at perfecting methods of wholesale destruc- 
tion. As the use of expanding bullets was made 
illegal, the above suggestion should not prove 
beyond the bounds of possibility, if sufficiently 
united pressure of opinion could be brought to bear 
on it. The difficulty, as always, is to enforce any- 
thing of the kind among nations that are lacking 
in honesty and goodwill. 

Air warfare has its horrors: but aircraft has its 
peace values. Poison gas, submarines and the 
perfecting of wholesale destruction (all of which 
originated in Germany) have no value, except in war. 
A concerted practical effort to abolish these would, 
to the lay mind, give an aspect of greater sincerity 
to Geneva Conferences than persistent futile beating 
of the air with that impossible word—disarmament, 
I would like to add that women also could use their 
numerical superiority in no better way than by work- 
ing together for the same practical purpose: for 
they also are beating the air with vain talk of No 
More War. 

I am, etc., 
Mavup DIvEeR 


Parkstone, Dorset 


LOSS ON LIFE INSURANCE 


SIR,—I should like to bring to your notice a case 
of Life Insurance within my own knowledge, which, 
instead of turning out a profitable transaction, has 
proved to be very much the contrary. I think it may 
be of general interest. 

In the year 1881, ‘‘ A,” on his marriage, insured 
his life for £2,000, without profits, at the annual 
premium of £54 10s. ‘‘ A” is still living, and though 
he has now paid in premiums £2,561 10s. and will 
continue paying the annual premium until his death, 
his representatives will receive nothing more than the 
42,000 assured under the Policy. 

It might have been thought that the Company, 
having already had in premiums some £500 more 
than the amount assured (and of course having earned 
interest thereon) would at the least have waived the 
payment of future premiums, and have considered the 
Policy as fully paid. So far from this being; the case, 
however, the Company say that the present value of 
the Policy is only £1,348, and offer to commute the 
future premiums for a payment of £205 7s. 2d., which 
‘* A” is hardly likely to accept, having regard to his 
age. 

Of course one realizes that the Company have 
taken the risk of having to pay the £2,000 at any time 
during the forty-six years that the Policy has been in 
force, but one would have thought that, the risk being 
past, through their having received a large sum in 
excess of the amount assured, some consideration 
might be shown to the unfortunate Policy holder. It 
is at any rate a warning to others never to insure 
under a ‘‘ Non Profit Policy.”’ 

I am, etc., 
G. H. R. 


QUESTION HOUR 


SIR,—I think that Under-Secretaries generally 
might profit by the example of the Prime Minister at 
the question hour. Whatever his limitations may be, 
Mr. Baldwin is a model answerer of questions, realiz. 
ing that brevity is the soul of sense as well as wit and 
an economizer of the public time. 

This suggestion is prompted by the reports in the 
papers on November 29. A _ question put by 
Mr. Thurtle to the Under-Secretary for India was the 
prelude to an irrelevant discussion between Lord 
Winterton and the Socialists, including the Parsee 
Communist, the endorsement on whose passport had 
been cancelled. Besides being a waste of time, these 
wranglings during the question hour often merely 
advertise the sedition-mongers and exclude useful 
information that may be elicited by sincere questions. 

I am, etc., 
J. Leste MacCatium 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith. 


THE NEW COINAGE 

SIR,—Much criticism and general interest has been 
evoked by the new coinage. Is it not true that the 
whole question of design in such matters should be 
subjected to more critical scrutiny? The new coinage 
has been settled and the discussion of its merits of 
defects is now of little avail. Even more important !s 
the possible revision of the design of postage stamps 
and treasury notes. It is not sufficiently realized that 
foreigners and visitors judge us very largely by such 
external symbols, which come immediately under their 
notice, and that our reputation for backwardness in 
industrial design is of serious disadvantage to us I 
trade. The Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
showed that England is too much in a ‘‘ backwater,” 
and also what an actual commercial asset the French 
and Swedish, for example, have made of their artistic 
enterprise. 

The Government, as the largest employer and 
patron, could do much to set an example. There has 
been one outstanding example of official intelligence 
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in such matters, and that was when a designer was 
allowed, without any restrictions being imposed, to 
design the symbol that became associated with the 
British Empire Exhibition, and appearred on our post- 
marks, although it was carefully excluded from the 
special Exhibition postage stamps—namely, the 
Wembley lion (to give it its popular title) designed 
by Mr. Herrick. All questions of the design should 
be treated in the spirit that actuated those in authority 
when they allowed Mr. Herrick to design the Wembley 
lion. It is essentially a matter for those of proved 
competence, and official ignorance or suspicion of really 
able designers has placed Great Britain far behind 
Europe in many other spheres than that of coins and 
notes. It is this over-cautious and unenterprising 
attitude which, in the opinion of this Association, 
reacts so unfavourably on the prospects of British 
industry. 
I am, etc., 
M. E. THEysey, 
Secretary 
Design and Industries Association 
6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE 


SIR,—In ‘‘ I.B.’s ’”’ on the whole kindly review of 
my book, ‘ Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare,’ on November 26, he overlooks, I think, one 
fairly important point. 

While agreeing with me that the traditionally acted 
costume Shakespeare is very often ‘‘ awful,’’ he puts 
fresh words into my mouth by saying that I ‘‘ seem 
to have only one standard of production, namely, 
‘reality,’ ’’ and that I ‘‘ imagine that ‘ reality’ will 
not fit into a doublet.’’ 

I hoped that my book, short as it is, was definitely 
clear on this point. I suggested, as ‘‘ I. B.’’ sug- 
gests too, that modern clothes and naturalism had 
had, in one experiment, an extraordinary stimulating 
effect on all the actors in ‘ Hamlet’; but I had gone 
out of my way to say later in a summary of the argu- 
ment : 

“Once the lesson is learnt, you can keep 
modern dress or abolish it as you will; it does not 
matter,’’ and again, ‘* Once train up a troupe of actors 
strong enough to realize that ruffs and doublets have 
no more lien on the play’s meaning than have white 
collars and black coats—and ruffs and doublets, white 
collars and black coats become alike of equally. little 
importance. Truth to the living spirit is all.” 

If modern actors can learn from a modern-dress 
production that Shakespeare’s people are eminently 
alive and kicking, then they may go back into period 
costume and make them equally alive and kicking 
there. But the lesson must remain. And this, I take 
it, is “‘ I. B.’s’’ idea as well. 

I am, etc., 
Pump Court, The Temple HuBert GRIFFITH 


[I. B. writes: ‘‘ Mr. Griffith suggests that I mis- 
represent him, to which I reply that he misrepresents 
himself. He can quote one passage of his book to the 
effect that it is the spirit which matters and not the 
suit of clothes. Let me quote another which is per- 
fectly explicit on the absolute value of dinner-jackets. 
On pp. 48 and 49 he writes 4 


I can no longer conceal the main purpose for which I have 
been blackening with ink these pleasant sheets of paper. It 
is to state, with the utmost possible emphasis, the belief of 
one critic: That the future of Shakespeare lies in doing 
Shakespeare as a modern playwright, either now or a 
thousand years hence in the time to come; that the finest 
effort ever made on behalf of Shakespeare in the modern 
theatre was made when Sir Barry Jackson and Mr. H. K. 
Ayliff produced a “‘ modern dress” ‘ Hamlet’ in London 
in October, 1925; and that Shakespeare’s hold over the future, 
if che is to hold the future at all, will be through a Danish 
Prince in a dinner-jacket, an Ophelia drowning herself in a 

ort frock, and a Desdemona who comes into the Council 

ber in an evening cloak as a girl summoned away 
through the night in a taxicab from a ball. Corresponding 


changes will have to be made when dinner-jackets, short 

frocks, and taxicabs are no longer modern, be it well 

understood. 
I gladly welcomed Mr. Griffith’s attack on stale tradi- 
tions in Shakespearean acting, but I complained that 
he over-stated his case, particularly with regard to the 
importance of up-to-date tailoring. It is true that his 
faith in the dinner-jacket dwindles towards the close of 
his book ; but the passage which I quote is so vehement 
that it cannot be overlooked and the critic of a book 
can hardly be blamed for the self-contradictions! of the 
author.”—Ep. S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
NEW FUN FOR OLD 


By Ivor BROowN 


Clowns in Clover. By Ronald Jeans. The Adelphi Theatre. 
Music-Hall Memories. Edited by Terence Prentis, with a fore- 
word by Sir Harry Lauder, and illustrated by Elizabeth 
Pyke. Selwyn and Blount. 12s. 6d. 
sk: enemies of to-day should visit ‘ Clowns in 
Clover,’ for this revue is a model of its kind. It 
makes the arts of burlesque and of ballet kiss 
and commingle in a delicious partnership. When I 
say ‘‘ ballet’’ I allude only to the lighter form of 
choreography—dreadful word for so delicate a matter ! 
—and when I say burlesque I refer only to those gentle 
and general slaps which Mr. Jeans administers to 
modern folly. Owing to the absurd discipline which 
censors any kind of direct personal fun, burlesque on 
the English stage works under severe limitations. Mr. 
Jeans, however, has learned to be as clever as such 
confinement will allow. His librettos are invitations to 
optimism. Even under the painful pressure of one 
musical comedy after another, one can be led by Mr. 
Jeans into contentment and even into confidence. He 
persuades us that civilized drollery is still alive, while 
Mr. Hulbert reminds us that modern dancing is not 
only alive and kicking, but kicking with a mannered 
elegance which is far removed from the elemental 
antics supposed to be essential to syncopated music. 

That is a very good reason for recommending this 
revue to the enemies of our time and to the lugubrious 
backward-lookers, who are continually telling us that 
ginger is no longer hot in the mouth because noses 
are no longer red on the stage. ‘ Clowns in Clover’ 
is civilized entertainment; both in comedy and in 
chorus work it carries itself with ease and grace. Its 
decoration eschews the grandiose, wherein Mr. Coch- 
ran has sometimes succeeded and others have often 
failed. This is mainly a dancing revue and the danc- 
ing is not limited to a few moments of June. That 
lady, it is true, remains as lovely and as temperate 
as a summer day and as quiet as a mouse from the 
Elysian fields; idle to pretend, in the face of her 
whispering movement, thac we are all a rowdy-rackety 
crowd whose only notions of deportment are negroid. 
But what Mr. Hulbert, as producer, has brilliantly 
proved is that a mass effect can be gained without being 
massive. His drilling of the chorus has obviously 
been intense, but the result of his dictatorship spares 
us the heaviness of that modern onslaught of which 
the ‘‘ plugged ’’ song is a fashionable and a formid- 
able feature. His team is perfectly trained but the 
pattern of its movement does not suggest a gross Prus- 
sianism stamped upon a plastic regiment by a sergeant 
of the line. Mr. Hulbert can organize lightly, always 
the test of a great producer. 

Miss Cicely Courtneidge is, as the tipsters say, 
‘‘ bang in form ’’; her selections never go down and 
it is hard to ‘‘ nap” one of them where all are so 
easily victorious. Perhaps, however, I can put the 
star of an exclusive choice upon ‘ La Fleur Pari- 
sienne,’ in which Miss Courtneidge portrays the queen 
of the boulevard in the song and dance of a Parisian 
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revue. Miss Maisie Gay once played a similar réle on 
very much broader lines and was immensely humorous 
with her gorgeous exaggeration: Miss Courtneidge 
relies on the fact and gives us the satire which is all 
the more savage because it is so close to reporting. 
Like all good workers in revue both Miss Courtneidge 
and Mr. Hulbert are as happy in English back-par- 
lours as amid alien or domestic grandeur—and their 
range includes those to whom tinned salmon would be 
the tit-bit of any tea-party. Thus their entertainment 
has all the virtues of variety while it retains the grace 
and glitter which a modern audience demands. Mr. 
Hulbert adds to his own affability and nimbleness a 
sense of style in direction which gives a sheen to all 
the blendings of skit and song and dance. 

But if the detractors of to-day have been put out of 
doleful countenance by such a revue as this, they can 
restore themselves to gloom by turning over the pages 
collected by Mr. Prentis. Here are the songs of the 
old brigade and here are likenesses of the old 
brigadiers brilliantly realized by Miss Pyke. Here are 
the days when “‘ beans ’’ were ‘‘ dons,’’ when it was 
a sign of daring to go ‘‘ mashing ”’ and “‘ spooning,”’ 
when there was something quite terrific and tremend- 
ous about the invasion of Leicester Square with money 
in your purse. Away in the East were the eternal 
verities, saveloys and booze, lodgers and mothers-in- 
law ; up West was the world where merry rhymed with 
sherry, where the glimpse of an ankle was a notable 
essence of masculine hedonism and where men with 
straw hats aslant could explain: 

I’m a slasher, a dasher, an up-to-date masher, 
I’m Percy from Pimlico ! 

Frankly it is rough justice to the old brigade to 
tear their songs from under their straw hats and 
toppers and ruddled noses and put them, all cold and 
naked, into print. The coster ditties will stand the 
ordeal and so will Herbert Campbell’s ‘ They Ain’t No 
Class ’; so too will some of Lauder’s benign shanties 
of the bottle : 

My name is Jock MacGraw, and I dinna care a straw, 
For I’ve something in the bottle for the mornin’. 

But the vauntings of the ‘‘dons’’ and the 
‘* mashers ’’ are unbearable unless the chill is taker 
off by personality : 

Such a don, don’t you know! 
Got ’em on, don’t you know! 
Good gwacious me, quite in the know, don’t you know ! 
Who I am? Dear old chap! 
Don’t you know? Dear old chap! 
Why I’m Clarence Fitzclarence, you know, 
Don’t you know! 

If these poor iterations are to make up our music- 
hall memories, let us blot them out and be the more 
merciful to the young moderns who are always devel- 
oping new species of ‘‘ blues” and croon about the 
same over a companion melancholy of twanging 
instruments. It will do the mournful critics of to-day 
some good to look through this anthology of a vanish- 
ing age of entertainment. Say as much as you will 
about the virtuosity of the men and women who pro- 
pelled these lyrics successfully through the haze of 
tobacco smoke to the upper deck at the old Oxford and 
I am ready to underline most of your praise. But 
what verbiage most of it is, what a monotony of tired 
naughtiness about monocled mashers whose idea of 
a bar is a thing to ‘‘ spoon ” over, what a dishearten- 
ing gusto evoked by the spectacle of a lady’s ankle 
or a ha’porth of rouge! The comedy was not in these 
songs; it had to be fairly hammered on their surface. 
One has indeed to be obstinate to the verge of imbe- 
cility to pretend that everything in the late Victorian 
music-hall was fine and large. The reason for a 
scarcity of successors becomes obvious. While the 
great personalities survived in full strength all was 
well, but the legacy was becoming an empty box 
and a diet of saveloys could nourish no more Bardol- 
fian noses. So in came the jazz and the “ cuties ” 
and the ‘* sweeties ’’ and the young men with ‘‘blues”’ 
and the high, nasal melancholy of the American vocal 


amorist. Farewell to the sausages and ‘‘ mashers,” 
Farewell, a long farewell to all their triteness. 

The fact of the matter is that the craft of light 
entertainment has enormously improved. There may 
still be much to grumble over, but in a London revye 
the lyrics are often decently written nowadays and 
nobody would tolerate for a single verse the Fitz. 
clarence type of ballad or the dreary dithyrambs about 
winking at barmaids. There is room for some subtlety 
in the American odes of disenchantment (e.g. the case 
of ‘‘ my pal Harry ”) and the verbal tricks are cleverly 
done in many cases. The old music-hall performer 
was an expert individualist; in a good revue of to-day 
there is expertness everywhere and the show is pro- 
duced with a taste in decoration and a thought and 
thoroughness in stage-craft which are exemplary, 
There is too much sentimental nonsense being talked 
about the marvels of the ‘ Old Mo ’ and similar palaces 
whither Percy came from Pimlico. It was possible to 
grow aweary of their topings and I welcome, without 
any beating of the breast, Mr. Hulbert’s mixture of a 
Clover Club. This is an affair for adults and it is 
not necessary to dine rather better than well in order 
to enjoy it. Just imagine listening to Pimlico Percy 
in a state of complete sobriety! Malt did more than 
Percy could. 


MUSIC 
_ DEVELOPMENT OR CHANGE? 


W emo I saw the title, ‘ The Story of Music,’ 
and, on opening the book,* read that it con- 
sisted of lectures delivered at the instance of 

the German Radio Corporation, I remembered the 

school-masterly ‘‘ appreciations,’’ and the unmusical 
pap with which listeners-in are fed in this country; 
and I feared the worst. But the name of Paul Bekker 
was redssuring. There is nothing scholastic, I said 
about Bekker. He is a musician in the sense that he 
understands what music means, as distinct from what, 
in the way of quavers and beats and rhythm and 
harmony, it is composed of. He understands these 
things, too; since they are included in the larger com- 
prehension of music. And he can express his under- 
standing concisely and clearly. The result is a remark- 
able book, one of the most remarkable general books 
on music which has been published in recent years. 
For Bekker, who gives in this series of twenty half- 
hour lectures an account of musical history from the 
earliest times to the present day, is not content to 
resume for us what other historians have said before. 
He has thought it all out in his own original way, and 
sheds fresh illumination on the changes which the 
art has undergone. It is that word ‘‘ change ”’ that 
is the kernel of his argument. Historians of music 
hitherto—and it must be remembered that none existed 
in modern times before Hawkins and Burney and that 
scientific historical work is of even more recent growth 

—have approached their subject from the point of view 

of development. The dance-suite, they pointed out, 

developed into the sonata and the symphony. The 
simple, classical symphony of Haydn was developed 
into something more imposing and complex by 

Beethoven and Brahms, and, through a union with 

opera, into the Wagnerian music-drama. But to-day 

the man who takes this line with its suggestion of 4 

continual advance towards perfection, comes up against 

the blank wall of fact, to wit, that there is nothing © 
music at the present day to which we can point as @ 
development, in the sense of improvement, up0? 
what has lately passed away. In the hey-day of 

Brahms and Verdi, and even of Strauss, and Elgat, 

the argument might carry some conviction but now— 


**The Story of Music,’ by Paul Bekker. Translated by 
M. D. Herter-Norton and Alice Kortschak. Dent. 10s. 6%. 


$2.59 57-98 8 
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It is clear that we must look at musical history not 
as a steady growth in one direction, although it would 
be quite ridiculous to throw overboard altogether the 
idea of the development of form and so on by suc- 
ceeding generations. Bekker supplies the alternative 
jdea of change and shows us music from the earliest 
historical times undergoing change, yet remaining 
essentially ever the same. One of the results of his 
premise is that we cannot regard the music of one 
age as any better than that of another. Each is the 
product of the culture of its time, and it is good or 
bad not in relation to the product of some other time, 
put only in relation to a general standard of excellence. 
This is an obvious enough fact, but it is one that 
needs stating. For there is too great an inclination to 
set up One age or one composer on a pedestal and 
make of it or him a touchstone by which to test music 
that has nothing in common with it. I remember, for 
example, that at one of Gerald Cooper’s concerts two 

s ago, when the Siegfried Idyll followed some 
works by Mozart and other ‘“ classical” composers, 
a number of the audience, devotees of the now 
fashionable eighteenth century, left the hall to avoid 
what was by absolute standards probably the best 
piece of music in the programme. These dissentients 
could not see that the Siegfried Idyll really conforms, 
after its own style, to all that they required of the 
music which ‘they liked, and, indeed, conformed to 
them more fully, though with a greater emphasis on 
sentiment, than the violin concerto by Mozart. They 
could not, in fact, regard the concerto as one piece 
of music good in its own way, and the Idyll as another 
piece good in a different way. They must pigeon- 
hole things, each according to his own preferences. 

It is difficult not 'to fall into this error, since personal 
likes and dislikes must play so large a part in our 
appreciation of any work of art. Moreover, it is the 
reaction of one generation against the ideas of the 
last, that is to say the substitution of one set of prefer- 
ences for another set that produces the ebb and flow, 
which Bekker observes in his survey of musical his- 
tory. In this manner he explains our present condi- 
tion. We are in the trough of the immense wave 
which preceded us, and we may find comfort for the 
future, if not for ourselves, in the dull period in the 
seventeenth century, which preceded the rise of Bach 
and Handel, and that shorter lapse which occurred 
between them and the advent of Haydn and Mozart. 

Yet stimulating as the main argument of this book 
is, perhaps its greatest attraction is the series of 
thumbnail sketches of the great composers, which it 
contains. Each one stands out sharply defined in all 
essentials under the penetrating rays of the author’s 
mind, and yet, just when we begin to wonder how 
this fits in with that, each falls naturally into his own 
place in the general scheme. If one must select indi- 
viduals, Mozart and Beethoven stand out, but only by 
a little, from the rest. Indeed, in the centenary 
eflusions about Beethoven I have come across nothing 
that places him more convincingly in relation to music 
as a whole than this brief essay. 

There is one small point of criticism, though it does 
not affect the main argument of the book, and that 
telates to the position of English music. Purcell is 
the only English composer mentioned at all, and he 
1s summed up as follows: ‘*‘ Henry Purcell, who also 
[ie., like Lully] wrote operas chiefly, the most 
important and the most gifted composer in the whole 
history of English music.”” To speak of Purcell as 
being mainly an operatic composer, even if we con- 
cede that ‘ The Fairy Queen ’ and ‘ King Arthur ’ are 
Operas, does not bespeak an intimate knowledge with 
Purcell. Nor, in view of the absence of any reference 
to the Tudor composers, would it be unjust to sug- 
gest that the high praise awarded to Purcell is not 
the result of a considered judgment after comparison 
with William Byrd. Apart from the fact that Bekker 
seems here to fall into one of the very faults which 


he denounces so justly, one may see in this statement 
the measure of Germany’s knowledge of our music, 
even at the present day. They know of Purcell, largely, 
one suspects, through the mediation of Professor Dent, 
and of him, again through the same intermediary, they 
know well only the dramatic works. 

It remains only to be added that Bekker’s book has 
been well translated in America and that it is excel- 
lently illustrated. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—93 


Set sy Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
English verse of the following: 


DENK ES, O SEELE! 
Ein Tannlein griinet wo, 
Wer weiss? im Walde, 
Ein Rosenstrauch, wer sagt, 
In welchem Garten? 
Sie sind erlesen schon, 
Denk’ es, o Seele, 
Auf deinem Grab zu wurzeln 
Und zu wachsen. 


Zwei schwarze Résslein weiden 
Auf der Wiese, 
Sir kehren heim sur Stadt 
In miintern Spriingen. 
Sie werden schrittweis gehn 
Mit deiner Leiche, 
Vielleicht, vielleicht noch eh’ 
An ihren Hufen 
Das Eisen los wird, 
Das ich blitzen sehe! 
Eduard Morike 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay of not 
more than 300 words in defence of Split Infinitives. 


RULES 
i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 93a, 
or LITERARY 93s). 


ii, Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether su 1 or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged und ng of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, December 19, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SarurDAy Review for December 24. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS og1 
Set sy T. WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a retort, 
in the same metre and style, to Lovelace’s “‘ I could 
not love thee, dear, so much.” 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sentence which 
shall most grossly violate the conventions of literary 
English without becoming unintelligible or ambiguous. 
The sentence must not contain more than 100 words. 
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We have received the following report from Mr. 


Welby, with which we concur, and we have pleasure 


in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WELBY 


gta. The entries for this competition were very 
numerous, and, though two solemn absurdities were 
included, reached a high level. Indeed, the only 
adverse criticism I have to offer is that rather too 
earnest a tone was given to Lucasta by most 
competitors. Surely we may credit her with intelli- 
gence enough to know that her lover had said the 
final thing in affirming the claims of honour, and 
that there remained for her only some affectionately 
malicious or scornful discounting of his heroic pro- 
fessions? I say that and repent. One of the earnest 
replies is a remarkable thing, without any curious 
felicity of phrase, but direct, urgent, passionate. I 
refer to E. M. Rutherford’s ‘‘ Dost love her more? 
Then with her lie.’? Lester Ralph shows an 
excellent ingenuity in shifting his jazz-mad war-wife 
back into an age delighted by the music of Lawes, 
and is very happy in his last two lines. Gordon 
Daviot shows a feeling for style, as he always does 
in these competitions, and a sense of humour: 


Full warlike go thy glittering bands, 
Braggart, fine oathed and free, 
As small boys tilt with withy wands, 

Brain-rocked with bravery. 


But a moon hence and sick of war 
Thou’lt limping climb my stair, 

Pleased with the armour dint, the scar, 
And thy campaigning air. 


And I, distressed and tearful eyed, 
Shall soothe right tenderly, 

And the small smile my long sleeves hide 
None but the glass shall see. 


Other competitors deserving of commendation are 
Midory, with a neat terminal half-stanza; Eugene 
Martin; P. R. Laird; E. de Stein; Helen, whose 
Lucasta announces that while Lovelace pursues honour 
she will strive for honours; and T. Lantry, a new- 
comer, I think. 

The First Prize is awarded to E. M. Rutherford; 
the Second Prize to Lester Ralph. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Dost love her more? Then with her lie, 
Since there thy stronger faith. 

But, while my heart doth ceaseless sigh, 
Thine may be cold in Death. 


Her one embrace may be her all— 
One clasp to Honour’s breast— 

Then, from her arms, a long, dark fall, 
And in thy grave to rest. 


A sculptured urn, some words of fame, 
Thy new Love hath to give. 
Go! get them, and forget my name, 
And I with grief will live. 
E. M. RuTHERFORD 


SECOND PRIZE 


Curse not, my Liege, the Married State 
Should’st thou come home to find 
That Woman, too, can stay out late, 
If that She has the mind. 


What tho’ I am captured by the Craze 
For Lawes, his Melody, 

And with my Tutor thread the Maze 
In Bacchic ecstasy : 


Blame not fell Circumstance’s Clutch 
Which guides me round the Floor; 
I should not clip thee, Dear, so much, 
Clipped I my Partner more. 
Lester 


g1B. Many competitors forgot that a measure 9 
subtlety is expected of those who enter these tri 
of literary skill. They relied on mere bad spelling 
or an absence of punctuation, or on slang to secur 
them a reward which could be earned only by a pervery 
ingenuity. Setting these misguided persons aside, 
the competitors differed but little in merit. Th 
largest number of more or less plausible 
sufficiently gross errors was produced by B. Rf, 
Meyer. His sentence, however, represented bad 
English on various levels, and could hardly hay 
been written by any one master of solecism. P. R 
Laird’s sentence was more consistent, and he earned 
a good mark for ‘‘ those lips, so pale compared 
with their usual.’’ Mrs. Herbert ably crowded 
fifteen atrocities into a short sentence, but gave the 
impression that she was writing in a competition, 
not writing out of a vast and comfortable ignorance, 
J. J. Nevin scored with a good specimen of the 
business letter, without anywhere touching th 
lowest depth. A word of praise may be given to 
J. C. Watkins for a reproduction of the style in 
which too many sportsmen write their reminiscences, 
That no one should have thought of playing the 
sedulous ape to the lords of that language which 
officials use is truly astonishing. 

The First Prize is awarded to Lester Ralph, who, 
though not so rich in errors as some of his rivals, has 
achieved a_ thoroughly woolly, —brain-deadening 
sentence. The Second Prize is awarded to Miss Park. 
inson, for a combination of naturalness with literary 
sinfulness. I applaud their efforts, but I think worse 
prose than theirs has been written in good faith, as 
by the late Miss Corelli, who dearly loved ‘‘ those 
sort ’’ and “‘ different to,’’ and by a living novelist, 
and by many journalists. I myself once in a fervent 
political leader—but that is between me and my Maker, 
and my prize will be given me in the next world. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Firstly, under the circumstances, to thoroughly 
examine the questions we are dealing with, and which 
is one of those sort of questions where an adjudicator 
has got to hesitate amongst two alternatives not quite 
absolutely defined, might well be one of the thorniest 
dilemmas a man can be confronted by, though, other 
things equal, it is only more difficult from it being 
concerned about a rather abstruse kind of a sub 
ject matter different to the majority, which it is best 
to leave to shrewder brains to wrestle with and worry 
himself about to try and find the solution of it. 

Lester RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 
Tue WIcKED SISTERS 


I cannot think, my dear Henry, how you would eke out 4 
living, for your sisters expect you to pay theirs as well as you 
own rent, and when such as them ask, you should have nothing 
for it but to comply; and I doubt that your resources would be 
sufficient, especially as it would appear as if you have 
influence with them, who are so oblivious to the claims o 
family affection, as to actually ignore the fact that either of 
them are liable for their father’s debts, and one needs not Say 
more than that: such conduct is the will o’ the wisp which 
paves the way to infamy. 

CORRECTIONS : 
Eke out must be accompanied by something to eke out with. 
Eke it out with charing. 

“ Their rent as well as your own.” ‘. 

Same case after as before a conjunction. ‘“‘Such as they (are). 

You would have. ‘ Would” in the second person s! 

foretells a future feat. “* Should ” is admonitory. 

doubt whether. 

you had,” corresponding with would preceding 

** Oblivious of.’’ 

** Actually to ignore.” t infinitive. 

** Both of ave." * Either ” governs a singular verb. 

need.” Correct, but obsolete. 


Mixed metaphor. E. M. 
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NEW ‘ BACK NUMBERS ’—I 


OME thirty years ago, in 1927, to be precise, 
S» predecessor was fairly successful in recaptur- 

ing, and on occasion rather tartly criticizing, the 
spirit of the Victorian age, as expressed in literature. 
He looked back into the files of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
no further than I do, say, some thirty to forty years; 
but his task was easier. Literature of the Victorian 
epoch had very definite characteristics, exposed con- 
tours which no eye could miss, whereas the literature 
of the Georgian era seems to have been incoherent to 
the very verge of being: chaotic. There are those who 
will not subscribe to this opinion. Veterans like Mr. 
Squire, Mr. Shanks, Mr. Priestley, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Lynd, Mr. Woolf, Mr. McCarthy, still fortunately 
surviving, and, as readers of this paper are aware, 
still writing, are understood to hold that the Georgian 
period possessed a character of its own, was not merely 
and mildly anarchical. They may be right. 


Some things are indeed clear. It is obvious, for 
instance, that Mr. Squire, before he retired to a well- 
earned rest at Stonehenge, exercised an immense and 
salutary influence on the taste of his time. There is 
testimony to it in a notice (SaruRDAY REVIEW, 1955) 
of the ‘ Collected Works of J. C. Squire’; and in a 
notice, rather earlier in date, of ‘ The Harvest of a 
Quiet Life,’ by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, a work of 
great value, which, however, appears to have been 
subjected to the drastic expurgation of which our 
reviewer complained. Again, there is evidence in 
several of our notices of his books, and in our article 
applauding the action of his native Bradford in con- 
ferring the freedom of the city on him, that Mr. 
Priestley, especially in his fourth period, so clearly 
differentiated from his third and fifth by Professor 
Wilbur B. Schwog, was one of the formative influences 
of his time. But any generalization to which these 
facts might tempt one is checked by reflection on the 
equally established fact that the same age was highly 
responsive to the work of the Sitwell family. 


* 
* * 


A minutely curious and highly audacious criticism 
which the Saturpay of 1951 could not anticipate has 
profoundly affected the position of the Sitwells. As 
late as the last work of Mr. Mégroz on those 
writers, it was confidently assumed, by friend 
and foe alike, that they were three distinct 
persons, working independently though in fellowship. 
Recent research has persuaded many that a Mr. Bram- 
well Bacon, ostensibly an advertising agent, used the 
three names, Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell, for the 
expression of his many-sided genius. However that 
may be, what concerns us is the strange fact that the 
age which venerated Mr. Squire and Mr. Priestley 
paid equal regard to the author or authors of the 
works brought before the world as by the Sitwells. 
An age, one must suppose, with no settled convictions, 
avid for all sorts of books. 


It was not only in that respect an odd generation, 
that of the readers whom this paper addressed in the 
middle of the twentieth century. To judge from the 
amount of space the paper gave them, other] generally 
esteemed writers of that period were a company so 
mixed that it included Mr. Arnold Bennett, in whose 
memory a plaque was lately affixed to a mean dwell- 
ing in (Riceyman’s Steps, and whose favourite chair 
's exhibited at the Grand Babylon Hotel; Mr. Wells, 
Whose ‘ Outline of Omniscience ’ was to the youth of 
that period what Smiles and Lubbock had been to 
their predecessors; Miss Ethel M. Dell; Mr. Aldous 


Huxley; the gifted writer who, having turned a lady 
into a fox, was forced by public expectation to turn 
a fox into a lady; a certain Mr. Spraxley Smith, of 
whom it is now impossible to learn anything, but who 
is doubtless not forgotten by God; and Mr. Michael 
Arlen. 
* 


But the Georgian age keeps its secrets, it may be. 
For all the pother over the writers just named, and 
several others, it is quite possible that the Georgians 
chiefly read books which they did not talk or write 
about. We know that, some years earlier, though 
the literary papers gave no indication of it, what 
people really read were the romances of Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould, who wrote four of them a year under contract 
and left twenty-five in manuscript at his death, so far 
was he ahead with his obligations. 


Mr. Nathaniel Gould was never, or not to any extent 
worth mentioning, either a lyrical poet of an essayist. 
That Miss Vera Thark, in her enormous recent work 
on Georgian Literature, a thesis submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Apache, Texas, should have quoted a review 
by the Saturpay of Mr. Gerald Gould’s poems as 
proving that Mr. Nathaniel Gould handed sugared son- 
nets about among his private friends is monstrous. But 
her work abounds in gross errors, as in the supposi- 
tion that Mr. A. E. Housman was, truly familiar with 
the topography of Shropshire, that Mr. Barry Pain 
was purely a comic writer, that Mr. Edward Shanks, 
for all the chivalry of his writings, was anxious to 
abolish the Salic law in China, a country about the 
ultimate destiny of which he is known to have affirmed 
his indifference in the strongest terms (‘‘ I don’t care 
what — in China,” 
T. Michael Pope’s ‘ Reticent Reminiscences’), and 
that green hats were worn by the best people in 
honour of Mr. Arlen. Mr. Gerald Gould, who did not 
write ‘ Tricked on the Turf,’ ten years ago gathered 
up into a tiny volume such of his verse as his fastidious 
taste permits him to preserve, and if anyone can sup- 
pose that the mind which produced those poems was 
the mind of a popular novelist, that person should 
abandon criticism. 


* 
* * 


But to return to the point which was to be made. 
The character of the Georgian age escapes us, or at 
least me, possibly because it is just far enough back 
in the past for many of its productions to be out of the 
mode without being remote enough for any of them 
to be classics. Certain of its main figures are still 
among us, to remind us of a civilization so much richer 
in leisure and peace and other amenities than ours. 
They, however, cannot tell us what we would know, 
because they cannot understand what we ask of them. 
The standardization of literature which is so notable 
a development of our day, and so necessary a con- 
dition of its mass production, on the other hand per- 
plexes and distresses them. They sigh, it is to be 
feared, for the old licence, in which each man wrote 
what it pleased him to write, and each read what he 
chose. They see no real benefit in the extraordinary 
speed with which the parts of a book can now be 
assembled, or in the cheapness of books. They resent 
the recommendation of books by the names of the 
publisher and the model, as who should say, ‘‘ Ford 
Novel, 1999.” We cannot fully comprehend them, but 
we can offer them a respectful sympathy, and the 
assurance that, for all the changes they deplore, their 
work, fair in the fearless old fashion, still excites 
curiosity and even admiration. 

Stet II 

* Back Numbers,’ in its usual form, will be resumed 

when this interlude is at an end. 
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REVIEWS 
MODERNIST POETRY 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


A Survey of Modernist Poetry. By Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


AST week I reviewed here a book by Mr. Iolo A. 
Williams, called, ‘ Poetry To-day.’ Now we have 
Miss Laura Riding and Mr. Robert Graves, also on 
poetry to-day. The odd thing is that there is hardly 
one living poet who is mentioned in both books. So 
there must really be a thing which can be called 


“* modernist poetry ’’ and which disclaims all con- 


nexion with the other establishment. The authors pro- 
pose to show us what it is, how it has come into exist- 


ence and why it should be admired. It is a praise- 
worthy attempt and I am indebted to the authors for 


light in some places which have hitherto been dark 


to me. But I remain unconvinced by most of their 
argument and quite unimpressed by their methods of 


presenting it. 

They point out (and nothing truer was ever said) 
that it is the poet’s business, so far as he has a busi- 
ness in which others can be concerned, to show the 
universe to the reader and make him realize it. They 
further point out that the poet fails in this endeavour 
when he ceases to look at the universe for himself, but 
as a result of using an exhausted poetic convention 
merely reports what other poets before him have 
reported. This is also true. It is also, let us remark, 
a phenomenon which occurs at all times, even in the 


great ages of poetry; the Elizabethans and the 


Augustans, even the greatest among them, were 
responsible for much conventional ‘‘ dead ”’ poetry. It 
may be true, and I daresay it is, that we are suffering 
now from this tendency to an exceptional degree. Let 
us now examine some of what Mr. Graves and Miss 
Riding consider the more hopeful attempts at 


-revivification. 


They seem to be particularly fond of an American 
poet, Mr. E. E. Cummings, and early in their book 
they print a piece by him as an example of what they 
intend to interpret and extol. Here it is: 

SUNSET 
stinging 

gold swarms 
upon the spires 
silver 


chants the litanies the 
great bells are ringing with rose 
the lewd fat bells 

and a tall 


wind 


is dragging 
the sea 


with 
dream 


-S. 


Though they say elsewhere that it is impossible to 
state the meaning of a poem save in the words of the 
poem itself, they proceed quite lucidly and intelligibly 
to explain what this poem means. This, I am afraid, 
is too long to reproduce here or to comment on in 
detail. They then proceed to give as close a version 
of it as they can write in a conventional manner : 


SUNSET PIECE 

After reading Rémy de Gourmont 
White foam and vesper wind embrace. 
The salt air stings my dazzled face, 
And sunset flecks the silvery seas 
With glints of gold like swarms of bees 
And lifts tall dreaming spires of light 
To the imaginary sight, 


So that I hear loud mellow bells 
Swinging as each great wave swells, 
Wafting God’s perfumes on the breeze, 
And chanting of sweet litanies 

Where jovial monks are on their knees, 
Bell-paunched and lifting glutton eyes 
To windows rosy as these skies. 


And this slow wind—how can my dreams forget— 
Dragging the waters like a fishing-net. 


(I wonder why the English critics who seem to think 
that no ‘‘ modernist ’’ argument is complete without 
the citation of Gourmont’s name so rarely spell it cor. 
rectly). They do not say whether this is their own 
unaided interpretation or whether they have had it 
from the horse’s mouth. Their own, in all probability 
—Mr. Cummings, I fancy, is a gentleman who does 
not indulge in many explanations and, further, some 
of the inferences seem to me to be rather far-fetched, 
Thus they base the dragging in of Remy de Gour. 
mont on the supposition that the words ‘“ litanies ” 
and ‘‘ rose” refer to ‘ Litanies de la Rose,’ a work, 
which, in subject, manner and mood, has no obvious 
connexion with Mr. Cummings’s poem. 

We may, however, accept their interpretation as 
correct and we may also dismiss for the moment Mr, 
Cummings’s manhandling of grammar as well as his 
typographical eccentricities. We may then ask our- 
selves what we are to learn from the juxtaposition 
of the two versions. Miss Riding and Mr. Graves 
say of their own that it ‘‘ shows that Cummings was 
bound to write the poem as he did in order to prevent 
it from becoming what we have made it.’’ I agree 
that there was every reason for preventing such a dis- 
aster. But how can one argue from this to the con- 
clusion that there is some merit in the original? Put- 
ting from my mind all considerations of eccentricity or 
obscurity, I do roundly declare that it is a trivial and 
uninteresting piece of work. Mr. Cummings found 
no more notable experience in his sunset than is found 
perpetually by hosts of magazine-versifiers. Miss Rid- 
ing and Mr. Graves are able to prove that sense can 
be made of it and that the arrangement of it is capable 
of explanation. But this does not prove that it was 
worth writing or that, being written, it is worth read- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it is neither. 

This objection seems to me to apply to most of the 
pieces they adduce as specimens of ‘‘ modernist 
poetry.’’ Another writer they favour is Miss Marianne 
Moore, also an American. Compared with Mr. Cum- 
mings,, Miss Moore is for the most part lucidity itself. 
She writes (in a poem not quoted by these authors): 


ENGLAND 


with its baby rivers and little towns, each with its abbey or 
its cathedral ; 
with voices—one voice perhaps, echoing through the transept 
criterion of suitability and convenience: and Italy with its equal 
ae an epicureanism from which the grossness 
as 


extracted: and Greece with its goats and gourds, the nest of 
modified illusions : 
and France, the “ chrysalis of the nocturnal butterfly ”’ in 
whose products, mystery of construction diverts one from 
was originally one’s object—substance at the core. ..- 


All that the reader is left puzzling over is why the poet 
should have troubled to set down these rather com- 
monplace reflections and why in such a form that they 
take up more room than they need. 

Miss Riding and Mr. Graves devote much space to 
a defence of the typographical peculiarities of these 
writers and others—more perhaps than was required. 
It was unnecessary, for example, to justify the begin- 
ning of lines with small letters, a practice which has 
been common all over Europe for many years, used 
in France by Francis Jammes, in Germany by Dehmel, 
Stefan Georg, Rainer Maria Rilke and Hofmannsthal, 
and in Italy by D’Annunzio, so that it no longer gives 
the smallest impression even of queerness. In other 
directions the explanations have more point. But n0 
demonstration (even with the help of Shakespeare) that 
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punctuation and other typographical devices are neces- 

to the expression of the poet’s meaning carries 
of itself the argument a single step further. It still 
remains to be shown that Mr. Cummings has some- 
thing worth expressing which these means enable him 
to express and also that, if he had, these means would 
prove an efficient substitute for the older instruments 
of poetry which he has discarded. 

I think that the real weakness of the point of view 
taken by Miss Riding and Mr. Graves is that it is 
exclusively scientific. They have no real conception 
of poetry as an article for use. To them, one poem is 
essentially just like another poem, as, to the scientist, 
the dissection of a boll-weevil is as interesting as the 
dissection of an elephant. This is all very well, so 
far as it goes. The worst poem ever written (even 
these authors’ version of Mr. Cummings’s ‘ Sunset ’) 
is a fact of nature in the same way that the boll- 
weevil is. But Miss Riding and Mr. Graves proceed 
to critical conclusions from scientific premises and 
reveal that they have no conception of a critical 
standard of values. 


A VANISHING PEOPLE 


The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People. 
By Sir Baldwin Spencer and the late 
F. J. Gillen. Macmillan. 2 vols. 36s. 


ORE than thirty years ago the authors of this 
work began their study of native life in Central 
Australia, and on three subsequent expeditions further 
material was collected; the last of these, undertaken 
last year by Sir Baldwin Spencer alone, was in the 
main directed towards the revision of an earlier work 
which saw the light in 1899. After the publication of 
a series of studies by a German missionary between 
1908 and 1911, in which the conclusions of the English 
authors were disputed on a variety of points, Sir 
Baldwin Spencer appears to have felt some uncer- 
tainty about his conclusions; it is unfortunate that 
the new work has appeared too late to be studied by 
the critic of the earlier volumes, the Rev. C. Strehlow, 
who died some four years ago, for Professor Spencer, 
as he then was, did scant justice to the German writer 
in a letter published in 1910 by Sir J. G. Frazer, in 
which he says that Strehlow ‘‘ gets very doubtful in- 
formation in regard to all sacred or secret matters.”’ 
Further study has led the author to modify this 
opinion and he now pronounces Strehlow’s work to 
be admirable, though he still maintains that informa- 
tion gained in the study from natives under missionary 
influence is less trustworthy than that collected in the 
open by observers who were free to watch all rites, 
however secret. Sir Baldwin Spencer’s summing up, 
however, hardly puts the matter in its true light, for 
he ought to have added that Mr. Strehlow appears 
to have been completely master of the Arunta 
language, whereas neither of the English authors could 
converse in it, though Mr. Gillen lived among the 
Arunta and was sub-protector of the aborigines. 

When their conclusions were traversed there were 
two courses open to the English writers, if they were 
unabie to learn the native language; they could either 
have sent selected informants to Mr. Strehlow, who 
was only a few days’ march away from Mr. Gillen, 
or have themselves acquired such knowledge of 
Phonetics as would have enabled them to record native 
texts. In either case utilizing Mr. Strehlow’s know- 
ledge of the language, they would have put their data 
on a far more certain basis. Nothing, however, was 
done; it is a matter. for regret that no steps were 
taken for nearly twenty years to check data chal- 
lenged by Mr. Strehlow in 1908. 

At various points in the text we find alterations, 
such as the substitution of Mbanbiuma for Intichiuma 
as the name of the totemic ceremonies; but it is diffi- 
cult to discover the precise extent of the change in 


the present work; Strehlow’s name is cited in a few 
footnotes and in an appendix of less than five pages 
his account of the churinga is criticized under twelve 
headings ; this is rather short measure in a work under- 
taken in response to criticism. The matter is not 
made simpler by various inexcusable blunders in what 
professes to be an account of Strehlow’s views; these 
seem to be due in part to an inadequate knowledge of 
German. When Strehlow says that the native does 
not regard the churinga as the seat (Sitz) of a soul, 
it is confusing to read as the English translation that 
the natives do not conceive the churinga as possessing 
(i.e., besitzend) a soul; to comment on the phrase with 
the words “‘ it is not quite clear what Strehlow means 
by ‘ possessing ’ ’’ is rather ludicrous, and to add the 
assertion below that each churinga is regarded as pos- 
sessing or possessed by: a spirit or its double is to make 
confusion worse confounded. 

In another passage Strehlow speaks of the mysteri- 
ous (geheimnisvoll) body of a maternal totem ancestor ; 


the English translation transforms this into ‘‘ hidden 


body ’’; and the statement is traversed on the ground 
that natives in the north and centre are very definite 
that the churinga, said to represent the totem 
ancestor, has no reference whatever to any woman. 
The comment is added that Strehlow’s account is 
improbable, as the churinga is supposed to give power, 
and no one wishes to have power of a female nature. 
It is clear that when ‘‘pidgin English”’ is the medium 
of communication, questions of this sort may be 
involved in obscurity; and as Sir Baldwin Spencer 
himself states that at an earlier stage in the rites the 
young man who receives the churinga throws a boome- 
rang in the direction in which his mother’s totem 
ancestor lived, the criticism seems to be lacking in 
point. 

It must not be argued, however, from these isolated 
examples that the two volumes of over six hundred 
pages are not a monument of honest and careful work 
of which the English anthropological world may justifi- 
ably be proud. Sir Baldwin Spencer has, with the 
utmost fairness, modified, indeed almost recanted, his 
former view of Strehlow’s work, and if he were alive 
there can be no doubt that Strehlow would be among 
the first to congratulate the author upon this, the last 
work that is likely to be written on the Arunta, who 
are to-day a shrunken and degenerate remnant, with 
but few survivors of their golden age, when they 
roamed over their tribal lands without thought or fear 
of the white man. 

It is impossible to give even a brief summary of the 
contents of the eight and twenty chapters; suffice it 
to say that, with one exception to be mentioned below, 
they seem to deal with every side of the mental life 
of the natives; there are shorter sections on stone 
implements, decorative art, weapons and the like. That 
the word religion does not appear to be mentioned 
does not mean that Sir Baldwin Spencer passes over 
in silence the phenomena which Durkheim regarded 
as the root of religion; the definitions of the two 
authors are wholly different though their data are the 
same. 

In an appendix are given Strehlow’s views on 
Arunta theology; it seems perfectly clear that he was 
mistaken in supposing that the Arunta used the term 
‘* Altjira ’’ for God before it was introduced by the 
missionaries; he was unable to realize that the natives 
of his flock were far from untouched specimens whose 
utterances could be transcribed and published without 
any need of critical examination. Even if we had 
before us interlinear translations of Arunta texts, giv- 
ing accounts of native beliefs, it would be necessary to 
examine them with care for traces of white influence 
in fields where it might be expected to penetrate. Sir 
Baldwin Spencer, therefore, did not harbour at the 
outset a wholly irrational prejudice. 

It has been mentioned above that one side of the 
mental life of the native has been left untouched; 
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this is the language. A pioneer missionary published 
in 1891 a grammar and dictionary of the Arunta 
language in the transactions of an Australian society ; 
with such a basis to work on it ought to have 
been possible by this time to give the world a more 
complete study written by a trained philologist. Sir 
Baldwin Spencer is a biologist and could hardly be 
expected to devote the necessary time to the study; 
but surely he might have found a philological coadjutor 
or induced the Australian Government to spend a little 
money on linguistic study. Our only detailed survey 
of Australian languages was written in pre-war days 
by Father Schmidt, and he came to the conclusion that 
there were well-marked linguistic strata due to immi- 
gration into Australia, one of the latest languages to 
arrive being that spoken by the Arunta. If this con- 
clusion is correct, it is of the highest importance for 
the history of the native races; but there are cautious 
philologists like Meillet, who are so sceptical of 
Schmidt’s results that in a recent survey of the world’s 
languages Australia was dismissed in a single page. 
The British Empire does a good deal in one way 
or another for the study of mankind; but it is the 
rarest thing for a really good grammar or dictionary 
to appear for any unwritten language spoken in British 
territory. What does appear is mostly written in 
German; a little effort or a little encouragement might 
perhaps alter this rather discreditable state of things. 


A QUESTION OF ATTITUDES 


A Life of Emma Hamilton. By O. A. Sherrard. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 2is. 


HE beautiful Lady Hamilton was famous for her 

Attitudes, as her contemporaries called them—those 
easy, graceful poses, which made her probably the 
best artists’ model that ever lived. Opinions have 
differed about these Attitudes. Many will agree with 
Mr. Sherrard in giving the palm for sheer flower-like 
beauty to the well-known Romney in the National 
Portrait Gallery, which he reproduces here as his 
frontispiece ; but when it comes to considering which 
of them was the most natural, most like Emma her- 
self, there is, of course, a wider and more difficult 
choice. And if we pursue the subject further and 
examine what may be called her moral Attitudes, it is 
still harder to decide. Not that Emma Hamilton was 
ever insincere. With all her faults—her sentimentality, 
her extravagance, her essential vulgarity—she always 
spoke her mind, as she found it at the moment, 
simply and frankly. Her moral Attitudes were as 
natural and unaffected as her poses in tthe studio. 
But they were often contradictory—exaggerated ; and 
it is difficult, at this distance of time, to say which were 
the most truly characteristic; though it is easy to see 
which were most beautiful. 

Perhaps the controversy was hardly worth while. Cer- 
tainly there can be little more to say about it now, for, 
as Mr. Sherrard admits, ‘‘ there are at least a dozen 
previous lives of Emma, and numerous works in which 
she is mentioned.” Yet it is difficult to blame him for 
adding one more to the crowd of disputants. He 
knows his subject, he has a fresh point of view, and he 
is assured of his applause in advance. For it is a sub- 
ject that apparently exercises a peculiar fascination 
over the modern mind. Judging from recent literary 
output, we are more interested nowadays in Emma 
Hamilton than in Nelson, in Marie Walewska than in 
Napoleon. It may safely be assumed that if Mr. 
Sherrard had not come out with a new book about 
Lady Hamilton this year, somebody else would have 
done so. 

His view of hen character is briefly this. He rejects 
the extremes both of adulation and blame. ‘‘ She has 
often been represented as an ambitious adventuress ”’ 
—which, considering that she began life as a black- 
smith’s daughter, is not an unreasonable suspicion— 


‘‘and sometimes as a stateswoman of uncommon 
abilities.” Both conceptions, declares Mr. Sherrard, 
“are entirely false.’’ He makes her better than we 
thought, but less efficient; exalts her heart at the 
expense of her head. If she boasted of her services 
to the British Government, after Nelson’s death, that 
was only in order to get money to pay her debts with, 
She had no real aptitude for politics. But where Mr, 
Sherrard gets her ‘‘ deep and beautiful nature ”’ from 
we cannot imagine. Her letters are admirable—plain, 
simple, unconsciously humorous, affectionate, loyal 
letters—especially those addressed to her ‘“‘ pro. 
tector,’’ Greville, whom she adored, not knowing that 
he had deliberately sold her to his uncle, Sir William 
Hamilton. Her retort, when she did find out, was to 
make Hamilton marry her, much to Greville’s dis. 
gust. But there is nothing particularly ‘‘ deep and 
beautiful ’’ here. ‘‘ Fleas and lice their is millions,” 
she writes in her ill-spelt, country-girl way, describing 
Naples; and it is a good example of her straight. 
forward style. ‘‘I am a pretty woman,”’ she says 
elsewhere, describing herself, and really one wonders 
whether there is any need to add anything further to 
that description. Perhaps Mr. Sherrard puts his finger 
on the essential fact when he writes: 

She owes her fame to Nelson, and because of that her fame 
has tended to become either notoriety or nonsense. To attempt 
to clothe her in Nelson’s glory is absurd. To say that she 
did nothing but smirch an honourable name is to take far too 
narrow a view of facts and none whatever of fancies. 

We may not agree with Mr. Sherrard that Nelson 
did this twice-rejected mistress and unfaithful wife any 
serious moral injury; we may doubt whether there 
was really anything much in her but a pretty face and 
a talent for Attitudes; but we must admit, if we are 
honest, that she, on her part, gave to Nelson a fierce 
joy and happiness, both in herself and in their child, 
that come to few men and should be despised by none. 
We would echo Mr. Sherrard’s concluding words: 
‘* May she rest in peace’’; but publishers are so 
enterprising nowadays that there seems to be very 
little chance of it. 


VARIOUS VERSE 


Festival in Tuscany. By William Force Stead. 
Cobden Sanderson. 5s. 

The Best Poems of 1927. Selected by Thomas 
Moult. Cape. 6s. 

The Augustan Books of English Poetry: Poems 
from Books 1927, Epitaphs, The Less 
Familiar Nursery Rhymes. Benn. 6d. each. 

A Score, A Score and Ten Poems. By 
G. D. Martineau. Methuen. 4s. 6d. 


T is a tribute to Mr. William Force Stead that one 

is concerned at once with what’ he says rather than 
with how he says it. And this in spite of the fact that 
what he says is, so far from being new or original, 
one of the earliest of human guesses. For Mr. Stead 
is a mystic, searching always—and always finding— 
the One in the Many. It would be impertinent to 
attempt to gauge the depth of his conviction, to inquire 
whether his mysticism proceeds from an intuition of 
the absolute or is no more than a temporary intoxica- 
tion with an idea peculiarly fascinating to the literary 
mind. It must suffice for our present purpose that tt 
has inspired him to an utterance that has the eloquence 
and dignity of passion. He has written, for example, 
a poem called ‘ Night Ecstasy,’ which does come neat 
to justifying its title; and his ‘ Christmas Eve’ pos 
sesses both strength and beauty. In ‘ Autumn 
Twilight ’ the ancient idea is lucidly expressed. Here 
are the closing stanzas: 

Thy sun is gone, Thy labourers too are gone, 
Thy holy light dies down by slow degrees. 
Thou hast attained the hope that flowered in April, 
Thy fruit is gathered in heaps beneath the trees. 
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Yet Thou art wakeful; I hear a late twitter and chirping 
Of robin, wren, and cricket, and one rook flies 

High up and straight onward with wings mightily beating, 
Where Thou pursuest Thy way alone in the skies. 

In another poem, with the somewhat intimidating 
title of ‘ How Infinite are Thy Ways,’ the poet pur- 
sues this same idea to what is, in perhaps more senses 
than one, its logical conclusion. Having mentioned 
the various sounds that break the silence of night— 
a cricket, a robin calling, an owl crying, a dog bark- 
ing, a cock ‘* boasting his might,’’ and the rest—he 
continues : 

I had not known, were I not still, 

How infinite are Thy ways. 

I wondered what Thy life could be, 

O Thou unknown Immensity : 

Voice after voice, and every voice was Thine. 
So I stood wondering, 

Until a child began to sing, 

Going late home, awed by the gathering haze... 
I said, Her life at one with mine 

Is also Thine; 

But compassing Thy many voices now, 

Lo I, somehow, 

Am Thou. 


Mr. Thomas Moult fishes diligently in the waters of 
periodical verse; and, though his net may have rather 
too fine a mesh, the result of his labours is a collection 
well worth having. He offers us very little that lacks 
charm, and much that possesses a degree of distinc- 
tion. Conspicuous among the poets represented are 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Mr. Roy Campbell, Mr. Edward 
Shanks, and Mr. Martin Armstrong; and Mr. Stead 
contributes the ‘ Christmas Eve’ already mentioned. 

Mr. Moult is also responsible for ‘ Poems from 
Books, 1927,’ which is one of three new Augustan 
Books, the others being a collection of the ‘ less 
familiar’ nursery rhymes (though some are very 
familiar indeed, and some others are scarcely worth the 
remembering) and an anthology of English Epitaphs 
ranging from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 
This latter volume includes verses by such poets as 
Milton, Herrick, Ben Jonson, Crashaw, and Beddoes; 
yet all their studied and ingenious eloquence proves 
less moving than the artless perfection of the epitaph 
—by now well known—on Jane Lister, which is to be 
found in the cloisters of Westminster : 


Died October 7th, 1688. 


Mr. G. D. Martineau sings heartily and pleasantly 
of Sussex and cricket and dogs—all good things. 
His unpretentiousness disarms criticism, and at its 
best his verse is vigorous and crisply phrased. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Reunion of the Churches. A Study of 
G. W. Leibnits and his Great Attempt. By 
G. J. Jordan. Constable. 12s, 


O be a Reichsfreiherr in one country, a Fellow 

of the Royal Society in another, and a target for 
Satire in a third is an extraordinary destiny. Admittedly 
few men could be historian, legist, metaphysician, 
mathematician, theologian, physicist, all in one; but 
it is a comparatively modern view that no man ought 
to be. Among the men of his own time Leibnitz 
perhaps came nearest to achievement, and if he died 
almost forgotten and with a sense of failure, later 
generations have paid a more willing tribute to his 
greatness. Little notice, however, has been taken in 
England of an aspect of his manifold activities which 
gives him a special interest at the present time. It 
was the passion for unity which informed them, 
though not in the way in which for Sir Thomas 
Browne ‘‘ Omneity informed Nullity into’ an Essence.” 
Had it been so, Leibnitz had not needed to sacrifice 
his peace of mind nor to imperil his reputation. ‘‘ He 


refused to attend church because he was deeply 


religious . . . he could work outside the Churches 
for the unity of the whole . . . the narrowness of the 
Churches was one of the chief factors which directed 
him to the great work of Reunion.’’ 

Dr. Jordan holds that Leibnitz’s efforts after 
Reunion, covering over half a century, ‘‘ cannot be 
equalled in the whole history of religious irenics ’’—a 
term for which ‘“‘ ironies’? would be a_ passable 
emendation but for the suspicion of malice. But 
whether “‘ irenics’’ hail from Wardour Street or 
New York City, the concept was better than the 
Thirty Years’ War or the Bruderkrieg that followed. 
None the less the reader of these pages will marvel 
at the strange routes by which the quest for a basis 
of reunion can be pursued. The faithfully learned and 
learnedly faithful Leibnitz would break a lance with 
the dignified Bossuet, or rather a whole series of 
lances, as though Truth were likely to be extricated 
from bondage as the result of a tournament of wits. 
He will answer the Bishop’s twenty-four points with 
a hundred and twenty-two of his own, and do so with 
the same zest as he constructs for himself a new 
Systema Theologicum to illustrate principles which 
**to an unprejudiced man will appear to carry with 
them the recommendation of sacred Scripture, of pious 
antiquity, and even of right reason and the authority 
of history.”’ 

Much of the story traced in this book will be to 
nearly every reader entirely new; it is based on pains- 
taking research which deserves high praise, and it is 
told with a vigour of enthusiasm which carries the 
reader over less exciting tracts of exposition to follow 
the stages by which Leibnitz tried to make a Reunion 
rather than to win it. It may be said that circum- 
stances were too strong for him, and that we should 
take warning from his failure. But the failure came 
not from the vision, even if limited, but from the 
method; or so we may judge. And the hope of 
Reunion lies not in detachment nor the evolution of a 
system, however comprehensive, but in the irenic 
spirit. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
1898-1914. Vols. I and II. Edited by 
Drs. G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley. 
Stationary Office. 10s. 6d. each. 


LTHOUGH for various reasons the editors 

decided to publish first the eleventh volume of the 
series, which dealt with the immediate causes of the 
war, these two volumes are, in fact, as well as in 
numbering, the opening volumes of the great work 
undertaken at the desire of the Foreign Office by 
Drs. Gooch and Temperley. In them the reader can 
trace for himself the long and often tortuous course 
of that Weltpolitik which was eventually to culminate 
in Germany’s desperate bid for the hegemony of the 
world. Aided by brilliant editorship and arrangement, 
he can follow in detail through thousands of docu- 
ments, each of which individually would be unin- 
telligible to him, the gradual unfolding of a diplomatic 
drama to which no parallel can be found in 
history: a drama that began with Great Britain’s 
slow abandonment of her policy of ‘‘ splendid isola- 
tion,” and ended, in as far as the present volumes 
are concerned, with the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Entente of April 8, 1904. : 

For the most part the negotiations recorded in the 
present volumes are concerned with the Far East 
(Kiao-Chau, Siam, Samoa, Manila, etc., etc.), the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, North 
Africa and the Niger; but there are also chapters— 
and they are among the most interesting — in the 
volumes—on the abortive attempt to achieve an 
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Anglo-German alliance in 1901, and the more success- 
ful attempt to bring about an Entente between this 
country and France in 1904. Inasmuch as_ these 
volumes form part of an as yet unfinished whole, and 
also because their full significance and importance 
cannot be ascertained until the documents they con- 
tain have been critically collated with those published 
by the German, Austrian, and Russian Governments, 
any detailed and critical estimation of their contents 
must be postponed until the completion of the work. 

What can, however, be said is that not even a hasty 
perusal of these documents can fail to give the reader 
a strong impression of the essential honesty of British 
foreign policy and—no less important—of the British 
diplomatists into whose hands was entrusted the 
execution in detail of that policy. Doubt may from 
time to time have existed as to whether or not there 
was any real formulation of policy at all; but, except 
in interested quarters, no doubt can have ever been 
entertained that the real desire and intention of the 
British Government of the day was to settle inter- 
national disputes on the principle of a fair bargain all 
round. 


GREECE 


Later Greek Sculpture. By A. W. Lawrence. 
Cape. 25s. 

Greece Old and New. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Silhouettes of Republican Greece. 
Cunliffe-Owen. Hutchinson. 18s. 


N his book on Greek sculpture the author traces 

the changes in that art from the ‘‘ golden ’’ classic 
period to the time when the Roman conquest had had 
its effect. He shows with directness and economy of 
style how the changing thoughts and needs and motives 
of a people will change their art along with them. 
He gives a brief history of Greek sculpture from 
Praxitiles to Augustus, and makes comments on the 
most valuable part of the book, a series of lovely plates 
at the end. The style is too dry and academic for 
such a subject; there is a juncture past which the 
critical spirit becomes destructive and spoils, or nearly 
spoils, spontaneous enjoyment of beautiful things. But 
the photographs from all the museums of Europe make 
up for the letterpress. For the sake of the pictures, 
over a hundred reproductions of passionate marble 
and stone, this volume would make an ideally beau- 
tiful Christmas gift-book. 

Even the most erudite traveller needs a guide-book 
occasionally, and Mr. Ashley Brown, in his ‘ Greece 
Old and New,’ has written a super guide-book, in 
which the scholar can find help over practical details 
and the less educated traveller can find a good deal 
of solid information on the life of classical Greece. 
For instance, in his chapter on Olympia he gives 
several historical facts about the great games of an 
entirely practical nature; what started the Festival, 
how long the games lasted, where the people stayed, 
what prizes the victors received; exactly the sort of 
questions one most asks when the imagination is 
eager to reconstruct the life of some ancient site. 

Without the answers to a great many apparently 
irrelevant and entirely practical questions the imagina- 
tion of the truthful dreamer pauses and cannot pro- 
ceed. When it is given scholarly, accurate, simply- 
written information the imagination is guided to true 
reconstruction. There is a chapter on Mycene, giv- 
ing, so to speak, ‘‘ in cold blood,” an account of 
Schliemann’s soul-shaking discoveries of Homeric 
Hellas—the tomb of Agamemnon and his family. 
These discoveries are an old story now, and there is 
evidence against as well as in favour of the tombs 
really belonging to the Heroic Age; but there is an 
astonishing spell in the sober re-telling of the archzo- 


By Ashley Brown. 
By Betty 


logical facts. The book ends with one or two chap. 
ters on the monasteries of the Orthodox Church, and 
an account of Corfu; and everywhere there are prac. 
tical details and information about getting from one 
place to another; Greece is not up to date as regards 
trains and hotels. 

Mrs. Cunliffe-Owen’s ‘ Silhouettes of Republican 
Greece ’ is in complete and perfect contrast to ‘ Greece 
Old and New,’ though the theme is very similar. It 
is avowedly, even unrestrainedly, romantic in spirit, 
and though it is quite formless, and occasionally 
‘spills over’’ into silliness, it is an amusing, highly. 
coloured, and above all vital account of a sojourn in 
modern Greece. It is written with humour and sym. 
pathy, and is illustrated with several charming photo. 
graphs of Greek peasants and refugees. The author is 
particularly interested in the post-war refugees from 
Turkey, her husband having been engaged on the 
Refugee Settlement Committee which found homes for 
the swarms of pathetic war-victims who were flung 
out of Turkish territory at incredibly short notice in 
1922. She says: ‘‘. . . in spite of their sufferings, in 
spite of all the lives lost, one million and a quarter 
refugees still survive to seriously weaken Turkey and 
strengthen Greece. Out of the welter and misery of 
those tragic times the Hellenic people have risen a 
compact and homogeneous nation.’’ 


ABYSSINIA AND THE DAM 


In the Country of the Blue Nile. By C. F. Rey. 
Duckworth. 25s. 


OR a few brief, embarrassed hours, somewhere 

about the beginning of November, Abyssinia stood 
in the fierce limelight which beats upon those foreign 
nations which have momentarily attracted the attention 
of the London Press. She stood tongue-tied and hesi- 
tating, like an actor who does not know his part. 
There was a distinctly awkward pause. Then the 
envoy from America landed in this country, and 
explained that he had not really offered anyone in New 
York a contract for the Blue Nile dam at Lake Tsana, 
in defiance of the treaties with Great Britain; he 
had merely mentioned the topic casually in conversa- 
tion. A sigh of relief was heard in London and Cairo 
—and perhaps, too, in Washington—and Ethiopia 
stepped back out of the limelight, into the comfortable 
Ethiopian darkness where the average British news- 
paper reader is usually content to leave her. 

Mr. Rey’s book appears as a timely commentary 
upon these events. He is as informative as ever. 
This is not his first book about Abyssinia; but though 
he writes so ‘‘closely,’? packing every page 
with information, he always seems to have something 
new to say. Not the least valuable chapters in his 
present work deal with this very question of the Blue 
Nile dam, and its relation to local and international 
politics. He points out that the dam would do no 
damage to the surrounding districts; it would not 
even raise the level of the lake. On the other hand 
it would bring in new capital, new employment for the 
people, and, while causing no harm to Abyssinia, would 
be of inestimable value to the irrigation of Egypt and 
the Sudan. The project has been under discussion for 
years past, and has been delayed only by the action, 
or inaction, of the Abyssinian Government—which 
makes it all the more remarkable that an Abyssinian 
envoy should have raised the question in America. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the dread 
of European penetration which most Abyssinians feel. 
It is not inspired by religious fanaticism—as in the 
case of the Bedouin of Kufra, for instance. They do 
not dislike Europeans. On the contrary, Mr. Rey in 
this book describes a long trek from Addis Ababa to 
the head-waters of the Nile, in the course of which he 
and his wife were everywhere treated, by high and 
low alike, with a courtesy and hospitality which could 
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hardly be equalled in any country. But they fear for 
their independence, which they have so long and so 
gallantly defended—“‘ an island of Christians amid a 
sea Of pagans,’’ as the Emperor Menelik said of his 
country. They have suffered much for it. Their curious 
habit of eating raw meat, which Mr. Rey describes, 
is believed to have had its origin in the fact that, dur- 
ing the Turkish invasions, the miserable remnant of 
the Abyssinians were afraid to light a fire lest the 
smoke should attract their merciless enemies to their 
hiding places. But if the Blue Nile is to be dammed 
at all, it is only common sense and common justice 
that it should be done in consultation with Great 
Britain, as representing the interests of the Sudan 
and Egypt, who are so vitally concerned. We have no 
Imperialistic designs in the matter, other than this. 

Mr. Rey seems to doubt whether the traditional 
Abyssinian policy of isolation can any longer be main- 
tained. Neither the present Regent nor the Empress 
is in sympathy with it, and things are already chang- 
ing rapidly, especially at the capital. The railway 
from the coast was opened in 1918, and its effects may 
now be observed. Bicycles and motor-cycles have 
appeared in the streets, and the Regent owns a hand- 
some motor-car painted horizontally in the colours of 
Ethiopia, green, yellow and red. The condemned mur- 
derer is no longer openly slaughtered in the public 
square by his victim’s relations; he is tied up, inside 
a shed, and the part of the relatives is confined to 
pulling the triggers of rifles which have already been 
trained upon him through holes in the wall. All this 
spells progress. In Mr. Rey’s view it is the duty of 
foreign governments to do all in their power to sup- 
port the authority of the Regent, until he becomes 
strong enough to defy the reactionaries and seek the 
European advice and assistance which he well knows 
to be his country’s greatest need. 


A QUAKER’S LIFE 


Sir James Reckitt: A Memoir. By Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston (Desmond 
Mountjoy). Faber and Gwyer. 2I!s. 


‘¢ TF you’ve got ten minutes to spare, don’t go and 

spend it with someone who hasn’t.’’ Such was 
the homily James Reckitt was fond of addressing to 
his sons, and in it lies the key to his character. For 
as one reads Major Desmond Chapman-Huston’s sym- 
pathetically written account of this Quaker who 
became a merchant prince, one feels that there could 
have been scarcely ten minutes of his long life that 
were not well ordered. From the age of fifteen to the 
age of ninety he spent his days exploring means of 
employing at good wages on useful work a thousand 
persons where one was employed before. His rigid 
Quaker upbringing shaped his personality and gave 
him at an early age that fixed habit of mind, that 
mastery of detail and that relentless industry which 
enabled him to build up the great firm of Reckitt, of 
Hull, which was founded in 1840 by his father Isaac 
(after three failures), until it spread all over ‘the 
Empire and invaded the United States. 

He was a successful man, in some respects even a 
hard man, but there was in him a love of humanity 
that was his sweetest quality. While as a sound busi- 
ness man he would fight to the last ditch a workman 
who claimed more than his just due, as a friend he 
would relieve that man’s necessities. All his life he 
contributed generously to philanthropic objects, not in 
money alone but in service. He was devoted to the 
Cause of popular education. At a time when the 
majority of the citizens of Hull had not arrived at a 
broad enough vision of municipal responsibility to 
Start a public library, he shamed the ratepayers by 
Providing one out of his private purse, and maintained 
it at an annual cost of £600 a year. Above all, he 


had a deep sense of personal responsibility for the 
welfare of his employees; this induced him to take the 
lead in what is now known as ‘‘ welfare work ’’ in 
industry, and in 1907 he established a garden. village 
which covers 130 acres. 

Major Chapman-Huston has done his work admir- 
ably. He gives us a sensitively drawn picture of a 
dominating but lovable personality, of a man who was 
a pioneer of better relations between employer and 
employed ; and his account of that often misunderstood 
body, the Society of Friends, is written with peculiar 
insight. 


MAJORCA IN DANGER 


A Majorca Holiday. By Ada 
Gerald Howe. 6d. 


NYONE who contemplates taking a holiday in 

the island of Majorca is recommended to do so 
at once, before ‘‘ improvements ’’ set in. Majorca is 
still very charming to the eye. There is no golf course, 
as yet—or we have not heard of it; no English club 
or cocktail bar, comparatively few motor-cars, and 
the steamships in Palma harbour are far outnumbered 
by the sail. But, as Miss Harrison says, ‘‘ you can- 
not take two large hotels and plant them down in a 
tiny antique village without some danger to the inhabi- 
tants.’? These danger signals are already to be seen, 
not only in Palma, the capital of the island, but even 
in Pollensa and Soller; and there are beautifully named 
villages like Fornalutx, which are positively ‘‘ Eng- 
lish-ridden,’’ swarming with residential ‘‘ plus fours.” 
On the fragrant, s'eepy road which leads between the 
orange trees to Valldemosa, there is a sign thrust out, 
upon which is written ‘‘ English Teas.’’ 

This is all very terrible, and Miss Harrison undoubt- 
edly deserves our sympathy; for no one shares more 
fully than she does that feeling of hatred, amounting 
almost to nausea, which assails every intelligent Eng- 
lish traveller upon detecting the presence of com- 
patriots in some far-off foreign place. Miss Harrison 
has one great advantage, however: she can see the 
humour in her own attitude. But she had other 
troubles, familiar to the traveller. Guides, for instance, 
male and female : 

‘‘ Those frescoes were painted by a cousin of Goya,” she 
said. 

I was so hungry that I permitted myself to observe forlornly : 
‘* Not all the Goya family was artistic.” 

The custodian punished us quite simply for this lapse. 
Redirecting our eyes upwards she again pointed with her keys. 

“‘ Those frescoes,’’ she said, ‘‘ were painted by a cousin of 
Goya.” 

This time I gazed at them humbly, and when we were 
allowed to move on, and were halted under a blur said to 
have been executed by the husband of Goya’s daughter, I saw 
to it that servile appreciation instantaneously brimmed my 
eyes. 

On the whole, however, the holiday was a great 
success, and Miss Harrison’s account of it, written 
with her usual distinction, is most unlikely to deter 
other visitors. Perhaps her best chapters describe 
her stay at the pretty little inn overlooking the sea 
at Puerto de Pollensa—the inn where everything was 
so incredibly clean and yet so seldom washed. In Eng- 
land, as Miss Harrison says, ‘‘ we wash, because we 
must.’’ But we also wash out of proportion to our 
needs. We wash “ in a kind of frenzy and despair.”’ 
‘* We go out in a fog and come in and wash our faces 
and go out into the fog again.”” It is true—true too 
that ‘‘ there is nothing so absolutely enviable in a 
smokeless sunny country as the ease with which its 
linen is kept white.’’ Mr. Robert Austin has caught 
something of this bright, vivid atmosphere of the Medi- 
terranean, in the drawings with which he illustrates 
this book—particularly in the amusing little line draw- 
ings inserted at the end of each chapter. He has seen 
the humour of the Majorcans, as well as their natural 
dignity and grace—a point that is too often missed. 


Harrison. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


There is No Return. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


Oberland. By Dorothy M. Richardson. Duck- 
worth. 6s. 


Helen and Felicia. By E. B. C. Jones. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Death comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


‘HE term ‘‘ woman novelist,” if it implies that 

there is some quality common to fiction written 
by women which is not to be found in fiction written 
by men, is most misleading. Here are four novels, 
all written by women, but so unlike that they might 
be the work of four different sexes. All have merits 
much above the average, but none seems to share, 
to any great extent, the merits of the others. 

To begin with Princess Bibesco. ‘ There is No 
Return ’ is a story of a couple of hundred pages in 
length. It is witty, it is full of brilliant generaliz- 
ations, it is anti-feminist in tone: 


By Elizabeth Bibesco. 


Are there any women for whom life is anything but the 
guise of love? Remarkable women, useful women, professional 
women, unless they are also loved women, what are they 
but poor little trained animals taken from one music-hall to 
another, forbidden to run lest they should forget how to walk 
on their hind legs? 

It may be a humiliation, it may be a glory, but surely it 
is a great truth that woman is nothing but a lamp unlit until 
some flame of love has brought the torch that shines into 
the night. / 


And again: 


A strange, codeless race, women. Always ready to sacrifice 
themselves—and everyone else—to the thing they love; always 
prepared to throw their own happiness overboard, to immolate 
themselves, but unable to realize for a moment that they are 
not entitled to implicate others in their sacrifice. 


Reflections such as these are scattered all over the 
book; for, considered in one aspect, it is an essay 
upon the nature of love: and as the extracts show, 
Princess Bibesco never hedges or compromises. 
She tells us exactly what she thinks. To get the 
fullest enjoyment from ‘ There is No Return’ (which 
is, I think, far the best book she has written) 
one must be prepared to subscribe to, or at any rate 
to sympathize with, the system of ethics outlined 
above. Otherwise the reader will be impatient with 
Isobel, Isobel who thought that all one’s conduct 
could be justified if only one had the capacity for 
love. She lived with no other thought than to 
love and be loved by Tony. Tony was not her 
husband—that office was performed, much to his 
own satisfaction, by Anselm—Tony was the man 
she loved, the man to whom, on what she and every 
one else believed to be her death-bed, she told her 
love. It was natural that she should want to tell 
Tony; it was only a shade less natural that she 
should want to tell Anselm. She meant to inject 
reality into the last hours of her life: her eight 
years of marriage with Anselm had been dead 
perfection, no more; he was a collector, she a 
collector’s piece. Now she was tired of her 
pedestal. Away it went. 

But she recovered, recovered to a very different 
life: to a husband who knew that she had a lover, 
and to a lover who was determined to claim a 
lover’s rights. The story is a logical development 
of this situation: Isobel is virtually deprived of free 
will, and though the book loses a certain elasticity 
from being tied to its own thesis, it gains tremen- 
dously in unity and in intensity. Isobel, like the 
allegorical figure in Paul Veronese’s picture, looks 


over her beautiful shoulder and gives a hand to 
each of the two men. But she is not framed for 
inconstancy nor (as Tony discovers) is she framed 
for love in the sense he understands it. Though he 
is not a very distinct character, he had in his keep. 
ing the whole armoury of love. He was impatient 
and brutal and tender and adoring, all the things that 
Anselm (whose relation with his wife was the negative 
one of giving her as much freedom as _ possible) 
was not. But Isobel loathed the physical side of 
passion. She dreaded her lover’s physical ardency 
as much as she dreaded her husband’s emotional 
frigidity. She was cheated of happiness, and in 
despair she longed to return to her life as it was 
before her avowal smashed it. 

So the story rests on three supports: its situation, 
its reflection upon love, and its illustration of a 
passion that burns brightly but not hotly. A very 
secure foundation, and thus trebly upheld, it is 
not surprising that ‘ There is No Return’ carries 
its slight weight with an easy grace, quite undis. 
turbed by the rapid movements of Princess Bibesco’s 
mind and wit. A brilliant illumination of intellectual 
fireworks conducts Isobel on her sad journey from 
one death-bed to another; and yet so skilfully has 
Princess Bibesco arranged the lighting that it is 
never incongruous, never a limelight or a footlight. 
‘ There is No Return’ is an unforgettable book. 

‘ Oberland ’ is a complete contrast. Here we find 
Miriam in her ninth mutation, if mutation it can be 
called, for the more she changes her locality, the 
more she stays the same person. Now she is taking 
a holiday in the Alps, and anyone who has the 
honour of the slightest acquaintance with her will 
realize what prodigies of sensation, what intensities 
of taste, touch, sight and smell, these unfamiliar 
surroundings evoke in her. The core of Isobel’s 
personality was love, love was its starting-place and 
its goal. Miriam’s inner self is much more difficult 
to analyse; it is a kind of Recording Angel, as self- 
less as a self can well be, yet passionately interested 
in what goes on round it. In ‘ Oberland ’ the hotel, 
the mountains, and the winter-sports afford a surfeit; 
yet Miriam’s amazing capacity for receiving and 
assimilating impressions never for a moment flags. 
She is a feminist and a Socialist; her contact with 
ideas is much more complete than her contact with 
persons, whom she regards with a supreme, though 
not a cruel, detachment. Occasionally there is a 
sign of weakness : 


And it was only for a moment she had sunned herself in 
the triumph of being claimed, forcibly enthroned in the sus- 
taining blue gown upon the red carpeted stairs with the best 
of the hotel’s male guests a little below on each side of her. 


Only for a moment did she so sit. Such reflections 
as these are more characteristic of her: 


‘* He’s a landowner,’’ she said, and fell into satiness. . . - 

‘* Absolute property in land,’’ she said to the sunlit snow, 

a crime.” 
One cannot help liking Miriam as one pursues her, 
even more breathless than she is herself. She is 4 
kind of eternal caterpillar, always turning over 
fresh, if not new, leaves, munching, munching the 
stuff of life. We long for the time when she will 
enter her chrysalis and emerge a butterfly, but we long 
in vain: she is too industrious, too sensitive to the 
claims of this living breathing life to undergo that 
inglorious suspension of the faculties that preludes 
apotheosis. In the meantime one cannot be too 
thankful for her wit, her ingenuity, her complete 
sincerity. Her style, that curious style, is her own 
invention and expresses her perfectly. Her imitators 
have borrowed her instrument for their experiments; 
in their hands it looks strange and uncouth; with 
her it is completely at home. - 

After reading ‘Inigo Sandys’ I waited 
impatiently for Miss E. B. C. Jones’s next novel. 
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But ‘ Helen and Felicia,’ though it is full of interest- 
ing things, is a disappointment. It has too many 
characters, and it makes experiments in psychology 
and hazards guesses at truth which, to my thinking, 
are wide of the mark. Of the beautiful, if some- 
what overcharged and inflamed emotional quality 
of the earlier book, ‘ Helen and Felicia’ has little; 
instead, it dabbles in psycho-analysis, and shows 
its characters intent on reasoning away their likes 
and dislikes. At the millennium the lion will be 
seen lying down with the lamb. But even then we 
doubt whether such relationships as Miss Jones 
portrays here will be possible or permissible. 
Felicia is passionately devoted to her elder sister 
Helen: cannot live without her. Helen marries: 
Felicia comes to stay: Helen’s husband falls in 
love with her and she, having (apparently) become 
his mistress, stays on at the house with Helen’s 
approval and consent. No, no, Miss Jones! 
Surely this is carrying reasonableness too far. 
‘Helen and Felicia’ is a lively, provocative, intelli- 
gent book, but it lacks balance and attempts the 
impossible. 

Miss Willa Cather’s study of the life of a French 
Roman Catholic Bishop in Mexico, in the middle 
of the last century, is written with perfect taste and 
with perfect command of its subject. It also, unlike 
many historical novels, conveys a sense of the past: 
to me the sense of a remoter past, 1750, not 1850. 
‘Death Comes for the Archbishop’ is perhaps more 
admirable than interesting. It has the air of a 
biography, not of a novel, and one cannot quite see 
why Miss Willa Cather wrote it. It bears through- 
out the impress of a sensitive and distinguished 
mind: but it does not excite us as the account of 
a great missionary enterprise ought to do. 


OTHER NOVELS 
Contrasts. By G. P. Robinson. 
7s. 6d. 


The contrast is between two generations: a father 
who believes in himself as a novelist of genius and 
debates his exact place with respect to Meredith and 
Kipling, and his two children, a boy and a girl, who 
are left to make their way in the world. The first 
part of the story tells of their life in Bruges, before and 
during the war. Bruges was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, and Gregory Duncan was finally antagonized by 
some brutalities of the officer quartered on him. He 
takes part in Belgian espionage and is finally shot. 
There is very little of the numerous German activities 
centred at Bruges in the novel; it is mainly personal. 
The second part follows the careers that the two young 
people carve out for themselves in Paris to a happy 
ending, complicated by the aftermath of the war. A 
good story. 


Duckworth. 


Wits End. 
7s. 6d. 


A book with a certain amount of skill in writing. 
It would have been better done by Mr. Clouston on the 
one hand or by the author of ‘ The Green Hat’ on 
the other. The central figure is a decadent who is 
represented as having men friends. He has a mistress, 
apparently a lady, and has drifted into an engagement 
to marry another lady. Being spineless, he falls back 
on the idea of simulating idiocy, and in this condition 
is taken off to the house of his fiancée’s parents, with 
his mistress as a nurse. He turns out to be a cocaine- 
taker. We have missed ‘‘ the genuine problem of the 
heart,’ ‘‘the exuberantly gay style’’ and _ the 
“fundamental seriousness ”? of which the publishers 
Speak on the cover of this work. 


By Stewart Caven. Wishart. 


The Cassiodore Case. By A. Richard Martin. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Sir Gregory Krapulos Cassiodore was found dead 
propped up against the railings of Rutland Square, 
together with a young woman living in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no assignable reason for the 
murder, and no connexion of any kind between the two 
victims. Mr. Branders Noble, an extremely unpleasant 
crime specialist, is called in by the family; Scotland 
Yard is engaged; and a journalist, Quibble, also 
engages in the hunt for the murderer. Obviously none 
of the suspected persons is the real criminal, though 
things look black for each in turn, but we think the 
clues to the murderer are too long delayed to give the 
reader a fair chance. 


The Man from Mexico City. By 
Whitelaw. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


This is a story of an impersonation. Basil Travers 
meets David Bruce by chance in a Piccadilly bar. 
Bruce is evidently in deadly fear and gets Travers to 
go to the railway cloakroom for his luggage as he is 
afraid of being followed. When Travers returns, Bruce 
has disappeared and is found dead next morning in the 
street. But Bruce himself had murdered the real David 
Bruce Denton in Mexico and had hurried home to 
claim his inheritance; so Travers, with more or less 
justification, takes his place. Mr. Whitelaw, with prac- 
tised skill, makes this justification real to us, and leads 
his hero through the complications of an attempt at 
blackmail, a love story, and an attempted abduction to 
a final confession and forgiveness. It is a well-told 
story. 


David 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Soldier-Diplomat. By Sir Douglas Dawson. Murray, 18s. 


SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON has set an excellent example to 
autobiographers by showing how it is possible to produce a 
very interesting record without overstepping the bounds of 
reticence or good taste. What a succés de scandale some of 
our recent diarists might have proudly achieved if they had 
spent the greater part of the present century in the Royal 
household! But there is hardly a word on this part of the 
author’s career, though his earlier experiences as military 
attaché in Vienna and Paris are depicted with a skill which 
shows that he has both a good memory and a keen eye for 
character. Perhaps the best chapter is that which describes the 
famous occasion when the Fuzzy-Wuzzies broke a British square, 
and Burnaby charged the Dervish hordes as if his single arm 
could do the work of a whole squadron. No one can read 
the chapter on the Bevan business without extending sincere 
sympathy to the author on his unmerited disaster. 


Some Authentic Acts of the Early Martyrs. Translated with 
Notes, etc., by E. C. E. Owen. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
6s. 


THIS little book is a translation of thirteen authentic docu- 
ments of the second and third centuries, describing the martyr- 
dom of some early Christians. They are valuable not only as 
showing the reasons for the condemnation, but the procedure 
and in some cases the actual words of the martyrs, the reports 
of the proceedings taken by official shorthand writers. The 
introduction is a fine piece of work, examining first the question 
of authenticity, and passing to a discussion of the causes of the 
persecutions, the behaviour of Christians as citizens, and their 
attitude towards martyrdom. The total number of martyrs in 
the various persecutions of Decius, Valerian, and Diocletian 
can hardly be estimated. Eusebius, a contemporary of 
Diocletian, estimates that 10,000 men, besides women and 
children, perished in Egypt alone. Mr. Owen lays stress on 
the evangelical character of these documents. They are full of 
quotations from the New Testament, but certain Catholic beliefs 
and practices are found. Infant baptism was practised, the 
Eucharist was celebrated on altars above the martyrs’ graves, 
and their relics were preserved, but there was no invocation 
of saints or of the Blessed Virgin, and fasting before Com- 
munion is mentioned. The translation is excellent, and the 
notes are full. The book is a notable addition to the literature 
of devotion. 


The Hunting Tours of Surtees (Creator of Jorrocks). Edited 
with an introduction by E. D. Cuming. Illustrated. 
Blackwood. 20s. 

IN 1924, it will be remembered, Mr. Cuming sponsored a life 
of Surtees, ‘ Robert Smith Surtees’; this is a companion 
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volume. The tours were taken during three seasons—1829-1832— 
for the Sporting Magazine. Many of them were taken in the 
Home Counties, where conditions were, of course, not then so 
inimical to the sport as at present. ‘‘ Croydon,” says Surtees, 
“‘ is the Melton of London . . . it is the central point for several 
packs.’”” The shires, however, were the scene of most of the 
tours. Surtees affected alarm at the accounts of the stiffness of 
the Warwickshire country. “‘I had got through,” he says, 
‘* Rutlandshire, Leicestershire, and the Vale of Belvoir without 
being either frightened or hurt; but Warwickshire seemed to be 
quite a different thing.’’ But later he avers: ‘‘ I should call it 
anything but a difficult country to cross... there are a few 
brooks and bullfinches that would not disgrace Leicestershire, 
but they are not of frequent occurrence.’? While hunting from 
Leamington he put in a day with ‘‘ the Squire,’? Osbaldestone, 
whose hounds met at Dunchurch. Surtees, very properly, dis- 
liked Leamington as a centre: ‘‘ To gentlemen who like a little 
hunting, a little flirting, and a little dancing, Leamington is not 
without its recommendations.’” The Quorn, the Cottesmore, 
the Belvoir, the Bicester, the Craven, the V.W.H., the H.H., 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s, and Mr. Ralph Lambton’s were visited in 
turn, in addition to staghounds and harriers. It is all very racy and 
amusing to read, and pleasantly recalls the easy-going life of 
the times. The book is illustrated by a number of contemporary 
prints; it was a mistake to supplement these paintings by 
Mr. G. D. Armour, which, in themselves attractive, are unsuit- 
able here and do not mix well with the prints. And is Surtees 
so far forgotten that it is mecessary to put ‘‘ Creator of 
Jorrocks ’’ on jacket and title-page? 


Roumania and Her Rulers. By Mrs. Philip Martineau. Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 


THOSE readers who like their history retailed in the form 
of gossip will derive satisfaction from Mrs. Martineau’s book. 
The author has on more than one occasion been admitted as a 
guest to the Rumanian Royal household, and her services as 
an expert gardener have been requisitioned. She has therefore 
enjoyed opportunity to observe at first hand the home life of the 
late King Ferdinand, Queen Marie and her family. She has 
utilized that opportunity to the fullest extent. No detail appears 
to have been too trivial to escape her notice. She even tells 
us that ‘“‘ people find it very difficult to realize that her hair 
is all growing on Her Majesty’s head,’’ and personally resolves 
the doubts of those curious sceptics. Elsewhere we are informed 
that Queen Marie ‘‘ has the most surprising physical health, 
and when it was once suggested to her that it was possible 
that a certain food disagreed with her, she said, ‘ Nothing 
disagrees with me. I have a Russian stomach.’”’ There are 
other transcripts of the Royal conversation, equally illuminating. 
Mrs. Martineau is less entertaining when she enters into the 
higher realms of European diplomacy, and she approaches her 
subject from a marked pro-Rumanian standpoint. The volume 
enjoys the advantage of a brief benedictory preface from the 
Infanta Beatrice of Spain. 


Resputin. By Prince Youssoupoff. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THIS curious little book is announced as ‘‘ the only authentic 
account of Rasputin’s death,’’ and presumably the publishers are 
satisfied that it is genuine. It certainly reads as such, though 
we can recall no precedent for so detailed a narrative of an 
assassination by the chief actor in it. Prince Youssoupoff gives 
a convincing account of the circumstances which led him in 
1916 to believe that the strange personality of Rasputin was the 
most ‘‘ malignant influence ”’ in the entourage of the Tsar, and 
that devotion to Holy Russia could be better shown in no way 
than by its removal. His description of the actual assassination 
is written with a sober and decent gravity which makes it all 
the more thrilling to read. It is an amazing story, though it 
may be doubted whether the cyanide of potassium, of which 
Rasputin swallowed enough to kill twenty men without being 
seriously incommoded, was really what the conspirators thought. 
But there was no doubt about the pistol-bullets or the icy waters 
of the Neva. 


Come and Listen, By E. Temple Thurston. -Putnams. 7s. 6d. 


MR. TEMPLE THURSTON has taken eleven famous stories 
—from the Bible, from Greek mythology, from history and 
legend—and ingeniously vulgarized them for the entertainment 
of very small children. In ‘ The Man Who Forgot All About 
Himself,’ for example, we are told that Elisha had a donkey, 
and that ‘*‘ when his donkey was sick, Elisha put him to bed 
in his own bed and, going into the field, he tied himself up by 
the leg to the donkey’s rope and ate nothing but thistles till 
the donkey was well again.’’ And Joan of Arc (whose father is 
referred to throughout Mr. Temple Thurston’s version as 
“Mister Darc”’) is put into a bonfire by a giant called 
Fee-fi-fo-fum, and snatched up by Catherine and Margaret to 
Heaven. ‘‘ And when they got up into the sky they all sat 
down on the floor and played tiddley-winks with the stars.”” It 
is difficult to understand why Mr. Temple Thurston should have 
chosen to spoil old tales, when, with no more trouble, he could 
have invented new ones. Six-year-olds may very possibly enjoy 
his comic distortions, knowing nothing of their originals; but 
his degrading of great names is none the less an offence. 
Playing tiddley-winks with the stars is no fit pastime for a 
popular novelist. 


All About Animals. By Lilian Gask. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE photographs illustrating this book, which is intended {or 
children, are excellent. There are some two hundred of th 
and all are cleverly posed and remarkably clear. One mug 
regret that the animals are shown in captivity and not in natural 
surroundings. Miss Gask has written a short account of each 
animal, giving a description of the species and its natural life 
and, usually, some story or anecdote illustrating its character. 
Whether children enjoy the kind of facetiousness affected by 
those who fancy that they must be ‘‘ written down to” jg 
questionable: Miss Gask evidently thinks instruction is thereby 
made palatable. The book is well arranged and well indexed, 


The Elements of Book-Collecting. By I. A. Williams. Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot. 8s. 6d. 


ONE slips into book-collecting insensibly as a rule; very few of 
us are properly entered to the sport by family tradition or 
education, and it is only when we have made some little progress 
that we begin to find that there is a good deal to learn about it, 
Mr. Williams will be a friend and mentor at this stage. His 
book may be divided’ into a first part describing how to examine 
a book and see whether it is perfect and how to describe it, 
and a second part giving advice and information to would-be 
collectors. One piece ot advice cannot be too strongly empha. 
sized—never buy an imperfect book (except as a working copy), 
We remember a case where a large library of incunabula was 
sold at derisory prices owing to the fact that many of the books 
wanted blank leaves, etc. Mr. Williams has a few words on 
‘The Ring.’’ We would add that no book, even in a London 
auction, can be trusted to fetch a fair price unless a reserve has 
been placed on it, which should be at least two-thirds of what 
was originally paid for it. The author gives us also some good 
advice on the purchase of modern first editions which amounts 
to that of Punch to those about to marry—that is if you are 
buying to make a profit. Mr. Williams follows the example of 
the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle’ by leaving some blank pages at 
the end. It will be remembered that the Chronicle left four 
folio leaves blank to receive notes of all further events up to 
the end of the world. 


The Confession of the Kibbo Kift. By John Hargrave. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d, 

MR. HARGRAVE is a novelist of considerable ability, and 
we are not quite sure whether his latest book is to be taken as 
fact or fiction. We should be rather inclined to class it with 
* News from Nowhere,’ were it not for the fact that the Kindred 
of the Kibbo Kift are alleged to possess a monomark— 
BM/KIFT—an account at the Midland Bank, and a Chief 
Scribe, who gives his imprimatur to this interesting ‘* declara- 
tion and general exposition of the work of the Kindred.” 
Mr. Hargrave informs us that the nucleus of the Kindred was 
formed in 1920 out of ‘‘ the moribund Scout organization.” _In 
the first two parts of this volume the social and economic ideais 
of the Kindred are set forth with vigour and clearness. 
Apparently the numbers of the Kin are not yet large enough for 
them to have made the serious impression on the world which 
it is their aim to achieve. The third part is a very fascinating 
prose poem, which makes us eager to meet the New Nomads 
who have inspired it. Whether it be fiction or fact, 
Mr. Hargrave’s book is well worth reading and meditating 
over. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for December opens with a paper by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle on the posthumous writing of three famous authors, 
Dickens, Wilde and Jack London. Wilde is the easiest to copy, 
and the extracts given are nearest his style, London is more 
disparate in matter, and the Dickens is poorish. A healthy 
scepticism will find weak points in the argument for their 
authenticity. Mr. Priestley reviews the work of Mr. Hugh 
Walpole as a novelist: we agree, with reservations, to his 
criticism, but cannot admit that the architecture of ‘ The Secret 
City’ is a failure: the story has to present the effect of the 
confused Russian life on young Bohun. Mr. Metta’s view of 
‘The Renaissance in India’ involves a condemnation of 
whole policy of English education there: Mr. Denis Gwynn 
writes a character sketch of President Cosgrave ; Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton on ‘ The Problem of the Rural School’ makes 4 
number of useful suggestions from his experience of teachers 
and teaching. 


The Nineteenth Century contains an interesting paper by Mr. 
Tilby on the increase of public wealth as shown by the list 
wills in the Times for the last thirty years, and the decrease 
in philanthropic legacies. Mr. Macdougall tells the story of the 
spread of Communism among Scottish coalminers. Three papers 
touch on matters connected with Prayer Book Revision. Miss 
Edith Sellers explains how working women are driven into the 
hands of the revolutionists by the display of criminal luxury. 
Mr. Disher begins an account of ‘ The Equestrian Drama_ con 
nected in our minds with the name of Astley’s; Mr. Thomas 
Burke revives the memory of De Quincey’s Mr. Williams; 
Sir Francis Younghusband believes that from ‘ Life in the Stars 
came the first determining impulse to the evolutionary process 
on earth. 
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The London Mercury deals in its Editorial Notes with the 
Greville Diary, the New Coinage, Stonehenge and the Surrey 
Commons, Oxford, the Films, and the Abbey. Among the 

ms are three sonnets by Everest Lewin, of which the second 
is a striking travesty of sonnet form, and a macaronic sonnet 

Mrs. E. G. Salter which is not macaronic but a cento. 
ere is a rather poor story by Mr. F. M. Ford, schoolboy 
reminiscences of butterfly collecting by Mr. G. R. Hamilton 

and Serge Aksakoff, and a plea by Dame Ethel Smyth for a 
non-grand English Opera House. Mr. Alston reviews Col. 
Grant’s book on ‘ The Old English Landscape Painters,’ and 
Mr. Edmund Blunden M. Aubry’s ‘ Life and Letters of Joseph 
Conrad.’ The Chronicle of Music and the Reviews of Poetry, 


Fiction, Literary History, Natural History are the best things 
jn the number. 


The Criterion prints some pages of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
diary during a first visit to Florence in 1910. Mr. Dobree 
describes the reaction of the younger generation to the verse and 
prose of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and examines the springs of his 
activity. Mr. D. H. Lawrence continues his delightful appre- 
dation of ‘ Flowery Tuscany,’ and Mr. Middleton Murry, in 
‘Concerning Intelligence,’ answers such of the criticisms of his 
opponents as have not cancelled themselves out. The ‘ German 
Chronicle ’ deals with Stefan George and his aims in poetry; 
the ‘ Foreign Periodicals’ are American. Some letters of 
protest and some striking reviews are to be noted. 


The National Review in its Episodes deals with Sir William 

Robertson and Imperial Defence, the ‘ Pilgrims ’ and the U.S.A., 
Conservatism, Economy, and the ‘ Deposited Book.’ Sir H. 
Pollock criticizes the feebleness of ‘ British Policy in China ’; 
Mr. Temperley takes up the oft-repeated tale of Mr. Lleyd 
George’s inaccuracy—this time as Historian of the Peace 
Treaties. Coal-Distillation is the theme of Colonel Vaughan- 
Morgan, Monte Carlo of Mr. Charles Kingston, Sweden of 
Colonel Craig. Mr. Sheffield considers the Papacy is losing 
ground on the whole. 


The English Review opens with a lively attack by Mr. 
Remnant on any further extension of the franchise. ‘‘ Pat ”’ 
thows the danger of the banking system the Irish Free State 
has adopted; Mr. Noppen states ‘ The Problem of Westminster 
Abbey’; and Dr. Booth, in ‘ The Myth of Modern Woman,’ 
argues against the whole trend of modern female education. 
The fiction by Miss Dorothy Johnson and Mrs. Wright is 
noteworthy. 


The New Adelphi treats doubly of the question of Intelligence 
and Faith, first by the Editor and then by M. de Gaultier. 
Mr. Tracy writes on the use of good English; Mr. Cornford 
tontinues his papers on ‘ Psychology and the Drama’ by a 
study of Tragedy. Three unfinished sketches of children by 
Katharine Mansfield display her powers of sympathy and 
insight. The Notes on Shakespeare deal with the influence of 
his public on the dramatist. The reviews deal with Spengler- 
ism, Beethoven, Poet’s People, Literature, Fiction, etc. The 
Editorial Notes also discuss the meaning and end of 
Protestantism. 


Foreign Affairs gives a view of Hindu-Muslim antagonism 
ty Sir J. Maynard, a criticism of ‘ The Statutory Commission 
m India’ by Mr. Stanwick from the point of view of an 
Indian Nationalist, a eulogy of Miss Gertrude Bell by Mrs. 
H. W. Nevinson, a criticism of Fascist Finance, a defence of 
the Latin Anti-Imperialist movement, and other papers. 


The World To-day gives Mr. Bennett’s views on criticizing 
America, followed by a review of its twenty-five years’ career. 
‘The Confessions of a Zeppelin Raider ’ continue to give some 
tails of their scheme for bomb-dropping and of their 
fifficulties. Capt. Sheppard argues for tanks, and Mr. Huntly 
Carter describes, with ample illustrations, the Modernist move- 
ment in continental theatres, while Mr. C. Maugham gives an 
‘count of ‘‘ Lloyd’s.”” Other papers describe parties in China 
md the career of Mr. Carnegie. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tae Persona. History oF WaLMER CASTLE AND ITS 
Lorps Warpen, By the Marquess Curzon of Kedle- 
Ston. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Macmillan. 28s. 

_ Lord Curzon took the deepest interest in Walmer Castle and 

ts Lords Warden, made numerous gifts to the State collection 

mthe Castle, and intended to write a complete history. He 

Was able, by drawing on much material previously unused, to 

j the history down to the Wardenship of the Duke of 

Wellington, and bequeathed his plans and papers to the Lord 

arden for the time being, on condition of completing the task. 


: A Lire. By J. G. McDonald. Allan, 


The author was a personal friend of Rhodes, and it is claimed 
he here reveals aspects of the statesman and man imper- 
ly exhibited in other biographies. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS Famity. By Waiter Geer. Corsica- 
MaprID. 1769-1809. New York: Brentano. $5.00. 
The author has concentrated his studies on the physical 

heritage of Napoleon and on the influence exercised over him 
by his family. ‘* It may be said that the downfall of Napoleon 
was mainly due to thé members of his family.’’ Mr. Geer is 
already known to students of the Revolution and of Napoleon’s 
private life. 

MEMORIES. 
12s. 


HIsTORY OF THE 53RD (WELSH) Division. 1914-1918. 
By Major C. H. Dudley Ward. Cardiff: Western 


By the Archbishop of Wales. Murray. 


Mail. 12s. 6d. post free. 
Joun Bunyan. By R. H. Coats. Student Christian 
Movement. 4s. and 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


PossisLE WorLDs AND OrnHeR Essays. By J. B. S. Haldane. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

‘Darwinism To-day,’ ‘ Cancer Research,’ ‘ The Future of 
Biology,’ ‘ Science and Theology as Art Forms,’ are among 
the subjects of a series of essays designed to tell the average 
man what is happening in the laboratories. 

R. L. STEVENSON AND THE BRIDGE OF ALLAN WITH OTHER 
Stevenson Essays. By J. A. MacCulloch. Glasgow : 
Smith. 5s. 

ARCHIMEDES OR THE FuTuRE OF Puysics. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Sarety Last. By Basil Graham Bourchier. 
Hall. 5s. 


By L. L. Whyte. 


Chapman and 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


PorticaL Sketcues. By William Blake. With an Essay on 

Blake’s Metric by Jack Lindsay. The Scholartis Press. 9s. 

A finely printed and altogether well-produced reprint, at a 
moderate price. 

PROMETHEUS IN PICCADILLY. 
Lock. 6s. 


The author of ‘ Jericho Street,’ ‘ Earl Simon ’ and other works 
here supposes Prometheus, newly unbound, to be the spectator 
through a whole day of life in Piccadilly Circus. As an exercise 
in the old, spacious manner it is certainly unusual. 

Tuer Goop Cuitp’s Year Book. By Violet Jacob. Foulis. 5s. 

Verses and coloured drawings from the same well-known hand. 


Bug anD Grey. By John Alexander Chapman. Oxford: Black- 


By Wallace B. Nichols. Ward, 


well. 4s. 6d 
Lyricat Poems. By John Alexander Chapman. Published by 
the Author. Calcutta. 


PLays FOR THE PropLe: SiR GEORGE AND THE DraGon: THE 


Opvour oF Sancity. By Stephen Schofield. The Labour 
Publishing Company. 1s. each. 


with the 


RIGHT OIL 


plus the 
RIGHT PETROL 
— both SHELL 


UICK starting is. simple if your 
engine is fuelled with Shell Petrol 
and lubricated with Shell Oil :— 


Volatile petrol, which remains vaporised 
in a cold manifold; oil which keeps its 
liquid form at low temperatures. 


End all the fuss and annoyance of slow 


starting. Use this combination—the 
quick-starting pair. 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL 


we Somerset. By Donald Maxwell. The Bodley Head. 
S. 

Mr. Maxwell has deliberately passed over Taunton, Wells, 
Bath, Glastonbury, to devote himself to by-ways and less 
familiar portions of the county. 

Sport AND TRAVEL IN THE HIGHLANDS oF TipeT. By Sir Henry 
Hayden and César Cosson. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 

By a distinguished Anglo-Imdian geologist and the Alpine guide 
who accompanied him into Tibet. There is more of travel than 
of sport in the volume, portions of which add appreciably to 
our topographical and geological knowledge of the country. 

A — IN NortH America, By “ Ben Assher.”? Holden. 
12s. 6d 


THE SCIENCES 


Tue Nature oF Existence. By J. M. E. McTaggart. 
Volume II. Edited by C. D. Broad. Cambridge University 
Press. 30s. 

Edited by Dr. Broad in accordance with the wishes of the 
late Dr. McTaggart. The first volume was published in 1921. 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION AND THE Sociat. By William Morton 

Wheeler. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Man a Macuing. By Joseph Needham. Kegan Paul. Qs. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 


PLays OF Motnar. By Franz Molnar. Translated by Benjamin 
F. Glazer. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

‘ Liliom,’ ‘ Husbands and Lovers,’ ‘ Fashions for Men,’ ‘ The 
Swan’: a tragedy; a series of dialogues on certain phases of 
Viennese life; a broad satire; and a comedy. 

Piays oF Romain Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Montespan ’ and ‘ Liluli,’ the latter a play of fantasy. 

How To Cure Nervousness. By Doctor Otto Cornaz. Trans- 
lation of the Sixth Edition by Harry de Windt. Bale, Sons 
and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 


Tue Pieasures OF Princes, together with THe ExPERIENCED 
ANGLER. By Colonel Robert Venables. The Cresset Press. 
Limited Edition. 12s. 6d. 

This and ‘ A New Orchard and Garden ’ reflect great credit on 
the publishers. The choice of type-face, Cochin, the shape of 
the page, and the attention given to detail throughout, all call 
for eulogy, especially in books so cheap. 

A New OrcHARD AND GarRDEN. By William Lawson. The 
Cresset Press. Limited Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Tue WipEcomBeE EpitION OF EpEN PHILpotts’s Dartmoor NOvELS 
IN TweENTy VoLuMEs. Volumes Eleven and Twelve. MiIsEr’s 
Money; THE SecrET Woman. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Tue BRADENHAM EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF BENJAMIN 
Vol. XII. ENDyMIOoN AND Fatconet. Davies. 
10s. 6d. 

A New EL ecrronic Tueory oF Lirz. By O. C. J. G. L. Over- 
beck. Published by the Author. Grimsby. 6s. 


FICTION 
Sitver Nutmecs. By Vernon Knowles. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

By a writer who in ‘ Here and Otherwhere ’ showed, as we 
remarked at the time, a remarkable skill in the writing of 
fantastic short stories. 

AracHNE. By Eden Phillpotts. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 

Josie Vine. By M. F. Perham. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

AND IF You Don’r.... By Edward Jacomb. Selwyn 
and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wuite Vita at Dinarp. By Gerard Shelley. Gay and 
Hancock. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue Borper. By Brigadier-General William Sitwell. Newcastle 

on-Tyne: Reid. 10s. 
The Border studied from a military point of view, with records 
of fighting and interesting topographical sketches. 
Premature Epitapus. By Kensal Green. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 
Epigrams, more or less pointed, on contemporary celebrities. 

Grove’s Dictionary or Music anp Musicians. Edited by H. C. 
Colles. Volume III. Macmillan. 30s. 

Tue Lure or THe Countrysipe. By William Coles Finch. 
Daniel. 21s. 

Tue Heart or A Birp. By Anthony Collett. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 

THe OrriciaL YEAR-BOOK OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND, 1928. The Church Assembly and the 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

Tue House or Wonper. By E. M.S. Rider. 3s. 6d. 

CLAPHAM AND THE CLAPHAM Sect. Clapham: Baldwin, for the 
Clapham Antiquarian Society. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ABC or Foreicn Excnances. By George Clare and 
Norman Crump. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Le Vertutux Conportiere. Par Robert de la Sizeranne. 
Librairie Hachette. 25 fr. 


-ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—4 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, - 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of books when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication, 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 299 


Two BIRDS: ONE LARGE AND NOISY, ONE NIGH MUTE; 
BoTH INSECT-EATERS : NEITHER TOUCHES FRUIT, 


1. ‘* Descends in thunder ?’’ Yes, sir; all must go. 
2. Him can we hope to? He’s a wily foe! 
3. A light that’s darkness,—difficult to see. 
4. From death let comfort separated be! 
5. By quackery vaunted, seldom cheaply sold. 
6. Befell Don Quixote in the days of old. 
7. A warlike horseman of the East curtail. 
8. ‘ Not even in this should the batrachians fail.’ 
9. Characteristic of the pioneer. 
10. By bargain-hunters rarely reckoned dear. 
Solution of Acrostic No, 297 
J u Jube 
10 On 
H oang- Ho 
N eptu Ne 
D eviou $ 
R aptur E 
oke L 
D ecide D 
E xpens E 


ecessitaria N 


Acrostic No. 297.—The winner is Sir C. Des Graz, The 
Firs, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ Flamingo,’ by Mary Borden, published by Heinemann 
and reviewed in our columns on November 26 under the title 
‘New Fiction.’ Eleven other competitors named this book, 
sixteen chose ‘ Seaways and Sea Trade,’ ten Amundsen’s Life 
as an Explorer, nine ‘ Henry Hudson,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth 
royd, Carlton, Chailey, Clam, Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Cyril E. Ford, Iago, Kirkton, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Oak 
apple, Quis, Sisyphus, Sparrow, C. J. Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Miss Carter, Ceyt; 
J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, 
Reginald P. Eccles, C. Ellis, Estela, G. M. Fowler, Gay, J. B. 
Jeff, John Lennie, Lilian, Mrs. A. Lole, H. de R. Morgan, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, Shorwell, Stucco, Twyford, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—A. E., Anthony George, Ape, Boskerns, 
H. Braund, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Ruth 
Carrick, C. C. J., Chip, Crayke, J. R. Cripps, D. L., Fate 
Glamis, Hanworth, Mrs. I. E. Lockhart, Longlegs, A. M. ©. 
Maxwell, Met, Miss Moore, Parvus, Pooh, Pussy, Rand, Red 
Cot, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tyro. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 296.—Correct: Jop. One Licut WRoxs: 
H. C. W. 

Acrostic No. 295.—Two Lights wrong: Lady Mottram. 

C. J. Warpen.—Dodge seems preferable: it has only om 
meaning—a trick or artifice. Device has four or five different 
meanings. could 

G. W. Mier.—Marriage is notoriously a lottery. I 
only feel sure that if the lady had wedded Edwin she 
have ceased to be a miss. The 

J. B.—In my copy of ‘ Pickwick’ it is Chapter 37. 
passage runs: “ A select company of the Bath footmen preset! 
their compliments to Mr. Weller, and requests the sere 
his company this evening, to a friendly swarry, consisting M 
boiled leg of mutton with the usual trimmings. The swarty 
be on table at half-past nine o’clock punctually.”” fonget 

Esteta.—(1) A Jew who has become a Christian is no tte 
a Jew. (2) The Defeat of one side implies the victory © 
other, and in that way Defeat may lead to power an 4 
so that Disarmament seems much better. 
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DUCKWORTH 


German Baroque Art 


By Sacheverell Sitwell 
With 49 whole-page Plates, 25s. net. 


“Written with controlled enthusiasm and exquisite sensibility 
illumina' 


3, at once both a delightfully instructive book and an 


—Mr. Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times. 


England Reclaimed 


A Book of Eclogues 


By Osbert Sitwell 


7s. 6d. net. 
“No recent poem, not even the best of Mr. Masefield’s, 
has recreated a world more or more tingly 
English. Nothing could be more ony harmonious, or 


more humanely simple in theme. ...A eant of lost 
English life.”—Mr. Arthur Waugh i in the ly Telegraph. 
Rustic Elegies 
By Edith Sitwell 
58. net. 


All at Sea 


A Social Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell 


With a Preface entitled “ A Few Days in an Author’s Life,” 
by Osbert Sitwell. Cloth 8s. 6d. net. 

Satire, invective and penetrating criticism of the chronic 

and distressing question “‘ What is wrong with our Stage? ” 


The Cyder Feast 


and Other Poems 
By Sacheverell Sitwell 


7s. 6d. net. 


London Nights of Long Ago 


By Shaw Desmond 


With 28 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
Such men as Whitaker Wright, Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Peter Jackson, Dan Leno and Keir Hardie live again 
through these haunting pages, and Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and Mrs. Patrick Campbell arise to meet them. 


Maya Cities 
By Thomas Gann, F.R.GS., F.R.AL 


A Record of Exploration and Adventure. 
With many Illustrations. 21s. net. 
“Dr. test living authorities on the 
old Maya civilisation of tral America and in his new 
pedition . . . vivid, racy ... full of adventurous in- 
cident.” Evening 


In the Country of the 
Blue Nile 


By C. F. Rey, FR.GS. 
With an Introduction by Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., 
and 53 li tions. 25s. net. 
of the closest 


needed. Mr. 
to 


Rulers of the Indian Ocean 


By Admiral G. A. Ballard, c.. 
Author of “ America and the Atlantic.” With a Map and 
16 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
“ Admiral Ballard has brought to bear the same 
t w ve us books 
petion they Bold i in the Iieretare of their class 


“ Admiral Ballard has found an admirable subject. . 
The work is from beginning to end one of deep interest.” — 
Westminster Gazette. 


Oberland: 


bet 
The 


Animal Mysteries 
By E. G. Boulenger 


Director of the Zoological Soti With 
7s. 6d. net. 


Somme beliefs held in the Middle Ages about animals 
scientific facts we know to-day. 
This is a delightful Christmas gift book for young people. 


The Present State of 
Old Enslish Furniture 


By R. W. Symonds 
Cheap Edition, with all the original 116 Illustrations. 


21s. net. 


“ Mr. Symonds is a well-known expert, and his book is a 
thoroughly practical one, which 


The a of the 
Kibbo Kife 
By John Hargrave 


7s. 6d. net. 
This book is a challenge by the author of “ Harbottle ” to 
everybody who gives any thought tothe actual and pressing 
immediate future. 


A Novel 


“* Oberland ” is one ofthe best novels that Miss Richardsou has written 
+ acutely registered sensations . 


art.”—The Nation. ™ Delightful . 
FREE: 


. a triumph of her conscientious and beautiful 
a Katherine Mansfield touch.”—Aberdeen Press. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH @& CO. LIMITED, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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MOTORING 


By H. THorNTON RUTTER 


PORTING motorists will be glad to learn that 
GS tier is every possibility of a road race being 

organized for motor-cars in Northern Ireland 
next year. Road races are supposed to help the export 
trade, improving certain qualities of the machine: 
reliability, stoutness of construction, acceleration, 
efficiency of brakes and accuracy of the steering con- 
trols, all of which give confidence to buyers overseas. 
French motor manufacturers have always considered 
that road racing demonstrates their wares to a wider 
public than their own nationals, and next year the 
French Grand Prix will be run on the road on July 1, 
thus reverting to the original practice, instead of using 
motor-dromes or racing tracks. It is said that 
Toulouse will be the scene for this classic event, but 
so important are these motor road-racing events in 
bringing trade to the district in which they are held 
that various towns and cities in France are bidding 
against each other for the privilege. Besides the 
Grand Prix of the Automobile Club de France, there 
will also be a race under a limited fuel allowance for 
the cup given by the Commission Sportive, the racing 
committee of the French Club. In this latter event, 
it is expected that eleven kilograms, that is, twenty- 
four pounds weight of petrol and oil, will be allowed 
per car, per hundred kilometres (62$ miles) of the 
distance to be covered, and the full course will be 
about three hundred miles. The international racing 
rules, which control all these events, require a mini- 
mum weight of the racing machine of ten hundred- 
weights, ninety-two pounds, and a maximum weight 
of fifteen hundredweights, seventeen pounds. This 
opens the question to the designer whether it is better 


to compete with an eleven hundred c.c., a fifteen 
hundred c.c., or two thousand c.c. power unit, as it jg 
quite possible to design suitable cars within the limits 
of the weights mentioned. 


* 
* * 


It is expected that single-seated racing cars will 
compete, and that supercharged engines will prevail, 
Many private owners would also like to see the 
new varieties of free-wheeling devices tested in a race 
such as this, both in the event which is hoped to take 
place in Ulster and in the continental international 
races. These are the mechanical features which are 
at present being considered by the automobile 
engineer to improve the present standard machines 
on the road. Free-wheeling certainly improved the 
ordinary touring push bicycle. At the moment, 
opinions are divided as to whether it will improve the 
ordinary standard car, as what may be gained in 
making gear changing easier may be lost in other 
directions : it certainly puts more work upon the 
brakes. Economy in running is claimed for free. 
wheeling devices, inasmuch as the engine is constantly 
being overrun by the momentum of the car, and so 
does not require as much fuel to propel it. Whether 
the amount saved is worth considering is another 
question while the cost of petrol remains at present 
rates. Ease in changing gear, however, is a matter 
which appeals to most amateur drivers, especially 
women, who imagine when they clash their gears they 
are doing greater damage than is very often actually 
the case. If, however, the free-wheeling device is 
generally adopted, every driver will have to learn to 
adapt his driving methods to its principles, as, in 
order to make silent changes, with free-wheel gears, 
the car must always overrun the engine whether 
changing up or down to a lower or higher ratio. 


BENTLEY 


PRICES: 
6-Cyl. Chassis - - £1,575 
41.Litre Chassis - £1,050 
3-Litre Chassis from £895 


Telephone: Regent 6911 


The Bentley Six 
BENTLEY MOTORS LIMITED, POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Benmotlim, Phone, London 
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THE walls of Jericho fell before a ala it The 
blank wall which on uninspired days confronts the 
creative mind may be demolished by a puff of smoke. 
How often has a pipe of Three Nuns given shape and 
substance to elusive ideas! Men who think are the 
most inveterate smokers of Three Nuns; and for the 
coolness, the urbanity, the heavenly fragrance that lie 
imprisoned in its cunning coils, they will not grudge the 
extra penny or so this remarkable blend must cost. 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


OT for a considerable period has a gilt-edged 
N market issue proved as successful as that made 

by Palestine last week. The reason for its suc- 
cess, however, is not difficult to find: it was the fact 
that it was guaranteed by the British Government, and 
issued at a price which compared favourably with 
existing Government issues. At a time when every 
effort is needed to improve British credit, as repre- 
sented by Government issues, the policy that prompts 
the issue of a 5% stock guaranteed by the British 
Government at 100} seems open to grave criticism. 
I have frequently ventilated this question in these 
notes. 

The authorities appear to think that the only pos- 
sibilities of economy lie in the direction of the Civil 
Service. Surely there are other, and more important 
directions, in which it can be exercised? To give but 
one example, something could be done to reduce the 
amount annually required for the service of the 
National Debt. An issue such as the Palestine one 
is diametrically opposed to this policy, and makes the 
Chancellor’s task more difficult every time it is 
pursued. 

On November 6 I dealt, in these notes, with a policy 
of issuing Premium Bonds. The suggestion put for- 
ward was that Bonds should be issued at par, redeem- 
able in twenty years at par, carrying interest at the 
rate of 24%, while a further 1% should be devoted 
annually to drawing £100 Bonds at a premium 
ranging from £100 to £50,000. I repeat this sug- 
gestion to-day because a certain amount of attention 
is again being paid to this question, the only hostile 
criticism so far offered being that such a scheme would 
encourage gambling, an argument which I would reply 
to by stating that it would be much more likely to 
encourage thrift. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONES 


Attention is drawn to the £1 Ordinary shares of 
the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company Limited. 
Recently a substantial interest in the Company has 
been acquired by a group thoroughly experienced in 
the management of telephone properties. This group 
have shown their confidence in the future of the Com- 
pany by subscribing for 100,000 A Ordinary shares 
of £1 each, which do not rank for dividend until after 


the Ordinary shares now recommended have received 
8%. 


MORKWA DIAMONDS 


A month ago reference was made in these notes 
to the shares of the Morkwa Diamond Company. 
This was referred to as a speculation pure and simple, 
but a promising one. Recent private advices from 
West Africa denote that the Company has acquired 
some extremely rich diamond-bearing areas. Those, 
therefore, who indulged in this speculation should 
retain their shares, which, in the course of the next 
few months—or may be weeks—should register a 
further very, substantial rise. 


RUSSO-ASIATIC 


Despite its name the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated Co. 
is now confining its interests to countries other than 
Russia. It may be remembered that the nominal value 
of the shares of this Company were written down to 
2s. 6d., and its present issued capital amounts to 
42,096,907. The Company’s claim against Russia 
amounts to no less than fifty-eight million, the whole 
of which has been written off in the Company’s 
balance-sheet. As this debt represents one-third of 
Britain’s total claim against Russia, and as the Russo- 


Asiatic’s other assets in France and in the Mount Isa 
Mines Limited, are said to justify the present price of 
about 3s. for the 2s. 6d. shares, it will be seen that 
there are possibilites in the future for this Company, 
In any case the present price represents merely option 
money. 


CARRERAS 


During the last few years one has grown accustomed 
to anticipating amazing profits from Carreras Limited, 
the firm of tobacco manufacturers which owes its 
property to the genius of its founder and present chair. 
man, Mr. Bernard Baron. The report for the year 
ending October 31 last shows that the net profit 
amounts to not less than £1,258,847. The growth of 
this amazing business can be appreciated when it is 
noticed that for the year 1922 the profits did not exceed 
100,000. In addition to a final dividend, bringing 
the total for the year up to 50%, shareholders are to 
be given the right to subscribe for two new “ B” 
2s. 6d. shares at ros. each. These ‘“‘ B” shares will 
prove very popular when dealings in them start. 


BWANA M’KUBWA 


In view of the considerable uneasiness which has 
been caused of late owing to the fall in the price of 
the shares of the Bwana M’Kubwa copper mining 
Company, one had hoped that the annual report would 
have dealt exhaustively with the position. The docu- 
ment is now available and contains very little informa- 
tion. Shareholders will, therefore, have to possess 
themselves in patience until December 12, when the 
meeting is held, and when it is hoped that the chair- 
man, Sir Edmund Davis, will deal very fully with the 
position. 


RUMANIAN CONSOLS 


It has, been officially stated that the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment have begun purchases for the Sinking Fund 
in connexion with the Rumanian 4% Consolidated Loan 
1922. The amount issued and outstanding of this loan 
is about £32,500,000. Under the terms of the General 
Bond, a half-yearly payment of slightly over’ 24% is to 
be made by the Government, of which, in the first 
half year, 2% is for interest,,and slightly over 4% for 
Sinking Fund purchases. In the following year, all 
interest saving is added to the Sinking Fund pur- 
chases. Bonds are to be purchased in the Market 
below par, or drawn at par, if they cannot be pur- 
chased below that figure. For the present half year, 
ending April, 1928, a sum of £162,500 will have to 
be employed in purchases, and in the subsequent half 
years, similar sums, plus interest saving, will be avail- 
able. As the Bonds are quoted at about 43%, it may 
be assumed that, before the end of 1928, Bonds to 
the amount of at least £900,000 nominal will be taken 
off the market, representing three half-yearly Sinking 
Fund purchases. It is unnecessary to point out that 
the effect of these purchases must make itself felt, 
and that a gradual and constant rise of these Bonds 
may be confidently anticipated. At the present price 
of about 43, the flat yield is £9 6s. per cent., while 
the redemption yield is well over 103%, assuming that 
all Bonds would be redeemed at par; as, however, in 
the first years of the Sinking Fund purchases, Bonds 
will be redeemed substantially below par, the life of the 
Bonds will be considerably shortened, and the redemp- 
tion yield works out much higher than the above-stated 
figure. There is naturally an element of speculation 
in these Bonds, otherwise the high yield they show 
would not be obtainable. In this case the speculative 
element is supplied by the possibility of political dis- 
turbances. At the same time I think that the risk of 
such happenings disturbing the interest and Sinking 
Fund operations on these Bonds is not —o 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


PORTLAND CEMENT & LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 


L MITED. 
CAPITAL - - - - £500,000 
DIVIDED INTO 
225,000 73% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each - - £225,000 
250,000 8% Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each 250,000 
500,000 Deferred Shares of 1s. each 25,000 


£500,000 
DIRECTORS. 

SIR EDWIN FORSYTH STOCKTON, J.P. (Chairman), 78, George Street, 
Manchester, and Jodrell Hall, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, Director, 
— Midland and Scottish Railway ; Director, Manchester Ship Canal 

mpany. 

LEONARD COOPER (Deputy-Chairman), 13, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, and Roundhay Grange, Leeds, President of the Central Association 
of the Lime and Limestone Industry of Great Britain; Vice-Chairman, 
——— Lime Company, Ltd., and John Delaney (Horton Limeworks) 

td. 

ROBERT RANDALL-STEVENS, 67, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
S.W.7, Director, Oceana Consolidated Company, Ltd. 

SIR WILLIAM ROWAN-THOMSON, K.B.E., The Gart, Callander, Perth- 
shire, Member of the Clyde Navigation Trust. 

SIR HENRY WHITEHEAD, Kt., Hawkswood, Baildon, Yorks, and Stagenhoe 
Park, near Welwyn, Herts, Chairman, Salts (Saltaire) Limited. 

Lt.-Colonel EDWIN HENRY COLLEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., Buckshorns, Bore- 
ham, Essex, Director, Scottish Finance Company, Ltd." 


The OFFER will be made on MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 12th, of 
235,000 8% Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
and 117,500 Deferred Shares of Is. each, at par. 


The Prospectus will show that :— 
(1) The Company will acquire properties at Pitstone, Leighton Buzzard, 
and Coleford containing practically inexhaustible supplies of raw 
materials suitable for the manufacture of high-grade products favourably 
situated in regard to transport and accessibility to markets. 

(2) The minimum Royalty Rent of the Leasehold property at Pitstone is 
£650 per annum, which merges into a Royalty of only sixpence per ton 
of Lime or Cement manufactured. 

(3) The Company will be producing Lime and Road Materials at Coleford 
a the date of completion of the purchase. 

(4) e properties to be acquired by the Company are valued by Messrs. 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell at £70,700. 

(5) By the end of 1928 it is anticipated that a net profit of at least £35,000 
will be earned and when the works are in full operation the estimated 
annual net profit will be not less than £160,000. 

There are no existing Debentures, Mortgages or other charges. 


(6) 


Prospectuses are now obtainable from the Company’s Bankers, National 
Provincial Bank Limited, Head Office, 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and 
Branches; North of Scotland Bank Limited, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
London and Branches; from the Brokers to the Issue, R. W. Eaton & Co., 
4, Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C.2; Watson & Swaine, 5, Copthall 
Buildings, London, E.C.2; Moffat Wilson & Son, Yorkshire Chambers, 
3, College Green, Dublin; Lawson & Ormrod, Stock Exchange Buildings, 
4, Norfolk ‘Street, Manchester; Albert E. Bartlett & Co., Shannon Court, 
Corn Street, Bristol; and from the OFFICES OF THE ISSUING HOUSE, 
SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 166 BUCHANAN STREET, 
GLASGOW, C.1, and 3, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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For the gift that is always appreciated, that will be a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness, you cannot do 
better than select one of the beautiful New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razor Sets, silver plated or gold plated as 
you prefer. 

The New Standard, Bostonian, Traveller and Tuckaway 
sets make ideal gifts for men, and are especially adapted 
for home use, for travelling, the club, the office. 


New Improved Gillette Outfits 21/- and upwards. 
Oldtype Gillette Sets 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 416 
BLADES In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Sold by Gillette Dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY RAZOR 


NO STROPPING 
GHLLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 184-188 Great Portland St., London, W-1 


NO HONING 


-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.s3 


Company Meeting 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
AND FINANCE CO., LTD. 


A GOOD START 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MegetTING of British Cement Products 
and Finance Company, Limited, was held on December 6 at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. H. S. Horne 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said the total profit from the first year’s operations 
amounted to £124,753, a highly satisfactory figure when it was 
taken into consideration that it had been arrived at after writing 
down to nominal values holdings which represented interests 
regarded by the board as in an embryo state. It was proposed 
to declare a dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, plus 
a bonus of ls. per share, with a dividend of 95 per cent. and a 
bonus of 11.4d.—a further 95 per cent.—on the deferred shares, 
leaving £14,780 to be carried forward. 

That was a satisfactory start which had justified the creation 
of the British Cement Products and Finance Company. Share. 


_holders might quite naturally ask whether the profits made last 


year were exceptional. If the directors had not considered it 
advisable to have the company’s none too large capital more or 
less free, and without involving too long a tie-up in any’ one 
particular interest, the profits would have been even greater, 
Foundations had been laid and important connexions cemented 
that enabled him to assure the meeting that they could look 
forward with confidence to the current year. Various of the 
company’s interests were consolidating, and the businesses in 
hand were all of a promising nature. 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


In conformity with the board’s policy, the cash position was 
very strong, and in that connexion hardly a day passed when 
one did not fail to appreciate the great value of possessing a 
large cash balance; it was not always advisable to make a public 
issue simultaneously with the acquisition of a business, but to 
follow that course implied ample cash resources, and to-day in 
industry and finance one could not be too strong financially. 
With the various interests with which the Company had become 
identified, here and abroad, a number of opportunities were pro- 
vided for the profitable employment of funds, and in view of 
attractive future business participations, the directors had decided 
to ask the sanction of the shareholders to increase the authorised 
capital of the Company from £200,000 to £500,000, comprised 
of £475,000 ordinary £1 shares and £25,000 deferred shares. 
It was proposed to issue 95,000 ordinary fully-paid shares at 30s. 
and 100,000 deferred shares at 10s., giving ordinary shareholders 
the right to apply for one new share for every two, and deferred 
ty = the right to apply for one deferred share for every 
two held, 

That, while giving the shareholders a substantial bonus and 
providing the Company with an additional £192,500 of working 
capital, would only increase the actual nominal capital by 
£100,000. The board, as on the occasion of the last issue, were 
equally confident that they could see their way to employ those 
additional funds in a sound and. profitable manner; shareholders 
who availed themselves of their rights to subscribe would not 
regret so doing. 

The particular negotiations to which reference was made in the 
report had, been concluded satisfactorily to all parties concerned. 
In conformity with part of the board’s programme of identi- 
fying the Company with undertakings engaged in the business 
of manufacturing cement and concerns allied to that industry, the 
Company, after exhaustive investigation, had acquired the mer- 
chant builders and distributors’ business of Messrs. Wiggins and 
Co., Hammersmith, a business founded in 1860 and conducted 
since then on the soundest and most conservative lines. That 
concern undoubtedly held a unique position in their special line 
of business, and possessed a large body of high-class customers 
—a most important and valuable asset. The board had satisfied 
themselves as to the vital factor that the plant and equipment 
had been kept in a high state of efficiency. Certain of the 
products produced by the firm were so firmly established in 
their outstanding qualities that there would be no difficulty 
in disposing of a far larger output if at any time it was cof 
sidered advisable to increase production, and with the pro- 
vision of additional funds the directors were confident that 
the business offered unusual prospects of sound expansion, 
of seeing the first year’s profits of Messrs. Wiggins and Co. 
as a public company exceed’ the previous highest one of £31,342 
when it was run as a private undertaking. 

As to the progress of the other concerns in which the Com- 
pany was interested,.he was glad to inform them that the busi- 
ness of Greaves, Bull and Lakin, acquired by them, had more 
than justified the confidence ex when the issues were 
made. Sales figures for the first six months constituted a record 
in the 100 years’ history of the firm, while the estimates of 
anticipated savings had been generously exceeded. Mr. J. 
Phelan, the able production director, was, moreover, h 
of effecting even more striking savings and improvements when 
all the new additional plant was installed. The other cement 
undertakings in which they were interested were also ex 
expectations, as also other different interests acquired during the 


period covered by the accounts. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Books 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


es’ Lysistrata. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 18s. 6d. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 8 vols. 1893. £26. 
Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6. 47 6s. 
Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 


£7 10s. 
Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 


30s. 

Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 

Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Lord Lytton’s Novels. Nice set. 28 vols. £3 3s. 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 65s. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. [Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 


As new. £5 5s. 


WANTED 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 
Shaw (G. B.). 


1848. 

Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


1898. 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 
Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
- at reasonable charges. 


OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, etc., Revised, Typed, and 
Sold! Send MSS. without obligation. Author’s Aid 
_ Service, (J) Princes Avenue, Hull. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘“‘ rummage ’”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Shipping 


INDIA | 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 10.12.1927 
Basil B Herbert Jenkins Putnam’s 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Rout 
bourne Hodge Sam Low 
in & Hall Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
ne Hutchinson 
Fisher Unwin Melrose Ward, Lock 
Foulis am & Boon erner Laurie 
Gyidendal 
te Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qug 


& O & BRITISH 


LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 

INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., etc. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


and B.I. 122 Leadenhall E.C.3. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Street, E.C.3 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, ' E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Miscellaneous 


HERE is a vacancy in a well-equipped modern flat (West), 

within twelve minutes from the West-end, for an elderly 

gentleman or lady. Every attention, with the best of food 
and comfort. Highest references given and required.—Write in 
first instance to Box 709, Saturpay Review. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 15s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 1839 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 281, ‘‘ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descrip- 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


OPALS 


“‘ Black ’”’ Opals, Fiery Opals, lovely colours. Opal specimens— 
Direct from Australia. Low prices. Lists free. 


H,. SEWARD, OPTICIAN, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


ENTLEMAN, B.A., 28, Travelled, perfect Italian, French, 

five years’ experience, scholastic and commercial, literary 

ability, appeals urgently for any work.—E. C. Wood, 
26 Oxford Terrace, W.2. 


Gallery 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
Ja Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS by ALFRED SISLEY 
Exhibition open till December 22. 10—6. Sats. 10—1. 
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“His Master's Voice” 


“His Master’ Voice’ 
DANCE RECORDS 


remain unapproachable for quality and brilliance. 
, Here are a few of the popular titles to ask for now. 


All the undermentioned are 10-inch Double-sided Records at 3/- each. 
Savoy Orpheans Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 


(At the Savoy Hotel, London) ’ 
Popular Successes of 1927 Foz-Trot pa 


Someone to watch over me Fo:-Trot 

: Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
Cheerie Beerie Bee 
Justa memory . 


Blue Heaven. Fox-Trot BS366 
The Calinda 
(“Clowns in Clover”) 


Charmaine. . ¢ Waltz 
In a shady nook ba a bab- 
bling brook Fox-Trot 


Where, oh wihee do I live Fox-Trot 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 


BS362 is aine’s Jazzola Eight 
Oh, Doris, where do youlive Fo:-Trot 


Here am I, broken-hearted Fox-Trot 35360 

Gonna get a girl e « Fox-Trot BS358 Roger Wolfe Kahn and His Orch. 
BS356 
BS387 


Souvenirs . « ForTrot All by my ownsome Fox-Trt BS366 
Marvellous. . . Fox-Trot 


What do we do on a dew- 
dew-dewy day ~Fox-Trot BS371 


Hallelujah cHitthe Deck) 
Sometimes I’m , Happy + Fox-Trot 

(“Hit the Deck”) 
A Persian Rosebud For-Trot 


Les Millions d’Arlequin 


“His 


Electrical Recordings 


Note the Numbers of the Records and 
insist on having “His Master’s Voice.” 
Obtainable from all accredited dealers. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd. 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


St. 
ished by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Game 8 Gorden on (Te Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
Published paul, in the County of London, and Printed by S.E.1; Saturday, December 10, 1927 
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